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World War II German paratrooper poised to leap from the hatch of aJu52 transport. Note 
that the man in the picture is not wearing the usual black leather wrist-fitting gloves. 
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Under a huge smoke-screen, US paratroopers make their first airborne landing of the Pacific war in Markham Valley, New 
Guinea, on 5 September 1943. The drop was made to block the escape of Japanese forces based at Lae and Salamaua. 


Parachutes have existed for over 150 years, but until 1916 
they were only the props of fairground stunts operated by 
men and women falling from balloons to the delight of the 
crowd. During World War | kite (balloon) observers often 
used parachutes to save their lives when their balloons 
were shot down by enemy aircraft. These were simple 
designs, not unlike the fairground parachutes, and were 
opened by the jumper falling downwards and pulling the 
canopy and lines out as he fell. The parachute itself was 
packed in an aluminium sleeve tied to the basket side, 
with its mouth facing down towards the ground. These 
‘Guardian Angels’ (their commercial name), were remark- 
ably reliable and successful. They tempted several military 
thinkers to consider using them for delivering troops to the 
battlefield, The idea failed for lack of suitable aircraft and 
was soon forgotten with the coming of peace. 


In 1919 the rip-cord parachute was invented and per- 
fected by Leslie Irvin and it seemed that this was the perfect 
parachute for any user. It was quickly adopted by airmen as 
a ‘lifebelt of the air’. In 1927 Italy revived the idea of 
landing troops by parachute and also revived the ‘Guardian 
Angel’ type with which to do it. Their version, the Salvatore, 
placed the parachute on the man’s back instead of fixed to 
the plane. Otherwise it was virtually the same and proved 
both reliable and quick to open. It was soon found that 
quick opening was a distinct virtue since it allowed the 
men to be dropped nearer to the ground—thereby landing 
in a reasonably compact group, It was the first parachute 
to be opened by a static line. This is a length of rope or 
webbing coiled on the outside of the parachute pack. The 
inner end leads to a pin or catch which is the final closure 
for the pack. The other end has a snap hook on it. Before 
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jumping, the parachutist hitches this hook to a strong point 
in the plane and as he falls away the line pays out until it 
is taut, Then the pack is jerked open and the parachute 
deploys without the jumper having to do anything, It is the 
ideal parachute for military use since it is immensely reliable 
and requires only minimal training. 

Having shown how to do it, Italy took little more interest 
in parachute troops. Russia was the next nation to take up 
the idea. In 1930, nine men were dropped during a small 
army maneuver in the Soviet Union. From this tiny begin- 
ning a large and fearsome airborne army was built up. 
By 1935 more than 8,000 men and women were receiving 
parachute training, and in 1936 a battalion of 800 men was 
dropped in the annual Red Army maneuvers. The next year 
it was a regiment of three battalions. So confident were 
the Russians that they invited foreign military attaches to 
watch. The attaches were much impressed and their 
reports lost nothing in the telling. Other countries began 
to take notice 

Intriguingly, the Russians did not follow the Italian 
pattern of equipment. Instead they used ordinary rip-cord- 
operated life-saving parachutes, much the same as were 
worn by the aircrew who flew them. This meant that the 
‘stick’ or plane-load of parachutists had to be dropped 
from a greater altitude to give the men time to open their 
canopies. The result was that they were well dispersed on 
the ground, It also meant the individual jumper required 
much longer training. The Italian parachute only really 
required him to step through the aircraft door, while the 
Russian parachutist had to be a really skilled specialist 
The Russian Army obviously realized these shortcomings 
for there are no reports of mass drops with rip-cord para- 
chutes after 1937. 

Germany had noted Russia's progress. Her reaction was 
to set about forming her own army of the sky. From the 
beginning a static-line parachute was developed, and it 
seems that the Italian Salvatore was used as the model 
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A Russian paratroopers deploying from a number of places 
ina Tupolev TB3-Gs about 1937. From the open cockpit 
inthe nose, a 'jump-master' controls the various exits, 
ensuring that men do not become entangled during the 
initial moment of their drop, when mistakes could be fatal. 
The static-line method was not used, the paratroops falling 
free and manually releasing their chutes. There is no ‘style’, 
the paratroops jumping out of the top cockpits by climbing 
out from side-doors onto the wings and sliding off into 
space. The TB3 was used to drop Russian soldiers in 
straw-filled sacks into snow drifts. 

YA double-chuted woman Red Cross parachutist climbing 
into the open cockpit of a three-seater aircraft, 


Alarge Russian drop using double and (for some 
mysterious reason) multi-colored parachutes, The use of 
two parachutes does not slow the descent down. They 
can also create difficult problems of drift. 


The first version was the RZ 1, which was not particularly 
reliable, and the standard model which lasted throughout 
World War Il was the RZ 20, 

The RZ parachutes used a technique known as ‘canopy 
first’ opening, which had also been copied from the 
Salvatore. When the static line was pulled taut it jerked open 
the bag on the man’s back and out came the canopy into 
the slipstream. As the canopy filled with air the man fell 
away under it, pulling out the rigging lines from their 
stowages in his pack. By the time the lines were taut the 
canopy was more than half filled, and the jumper was 
brought up short with a sharp jerk that often bruised and 
dazed him. lt was very quick, but uncomfortable—and by 
no means ideal. 

The harness was a modified Irvin type, fastening by three 
snap buckles at the chest and thighs, The difference from 
the Irvin design lay in the attachment of the rigging lines— 
once again similar to that used by the Salvatore. All the 
lines converged on one point where they were looped to a 
single ting. This ring was attached by two ropes to the 
back of the harness, just above the man’s waist. The result 
of this peculiar arrangement was that when the parachute 
opened the man hung slightly face downwards, dangling 
from his single suspension point. He had no control over 
his parachute and while descending he swung and rotated 
without being able to stop himself, Landing in this position 
was not easy and required an agile and fit man. The 
Germans saw to it that their parachutists were both 
supremely fit and agile. Training was vigorous and hard. 
Marching, running, athletics, gymnastics and simulated 
landings were rigorously pursued for weeks, 

This accent on fitness was needed because the German 
parachutist had to land in a fast forward direction. He 
turned himself in mid-air by ‘swimming’ motions with his 
arms. On hitting the ground he did a forward somersault. 
For protection he had rubber knee-pads, thick leg-bandages 
under his trousers, leather gloves, and a steel helmet. Even 
SO, injuries were common. 

The German parachuting uniform was little different from 
the normal field-jacket, but the trousers were loose and 

= baggy, and over the entire body went a long smock which 
i gave a smooth outline and prevented the lines becoming 
= entangled or catching. The first design of this garment had 
= two short legs, so that it had to be stepped into and pulled 
¿up to the shoulders before the arms could be pushed 
Ë through. It was then zipped up. By 1941 the smock had 


(Left) The standard World War Il parachute as used by 
the Allies. (Center) A Russian variant. The square 
canopy gave a fast but unstable descent. (Right) A 
modern pattern, sometimes with an additional skirt. 
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improved, The legs disappeared and the zip ran all the way 
down the front so that it could now be pulled on like any 
other jacket. The front and back hem was then clipped 
together between the legs, so forming the short legs which 
were still thought necessary. This smock was unique to 
German paratroopers. 

Until 1941 all parachutists wore special boots. These 
laced up at the sides, probably to produce the smooth 
outline which was so sought after. After 1941, ordinary 
front-lacing boots were worn, The steel helmet was an 
adapted version of the well-known German ‘coal scuttle’ 
but having no projecting rim. It was usually worn with a 
cloth camouflage cover and had a three-point leather chin- 
strap attached at the sides and the back. 

German parachute units carried a large number of sub- 
machine-guns and pistols, partly because these were the 
only weapons that could be carried on the man while 
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jumping, and partly to give a high firepower. Rifles and 
ordinary MGs had to be dropped in separate cargo-con- 
tainers. But it might take time to find these and open them. 
For some minutes after landing, the German parachute 
unit was therefore very vulnerable, and had to rely on its 
short-range submachine-guns for defense. Once the con- 
tainers were open the unit became a formidable fighting 
force, capable of inflicting considerable damage. Then it 
moved fast off the dropping zone (DZ) to carry out its task 

The Russians never entirely lost sight of the idea of 
parachuting troops into action, and throughout 1940 and 
1941 they quietly pursued the idea, By 1942 they were 
using a static line parachute with a modern Irvin harness, 
a second parachute worn on the chest, and fairly sophisti- 
cated techniques of delivering heavy equipment. A 
peculiarity was their preference for a square parachute 
canopy. But it had some advantages, For one thing it was 


< <A German paratrooper, 
having clipped the snap- 
hook to the cable fixed in 
the aircraft, prepares to 
jump. Note the gloves (see 
Inside Front Cover 
caption). German practice 
was to hit the ground in a 
forward roll, with the 
gloves and knee-pads 
protecting the extremities, 
The aircraft is the 
unmistakeable, corrugated- 
metal Ju 52 trimotor. 

He literally dives from 
the Ju 52, with arms and 
legs spread. Atthe moment 
the photograph was taken 
the line to his parachute 

is at its fullest extent. 

Nat too soon, for the 
ground is but 500ft away. 
= The British parachute 
harness in detail. The 
orange strap acts asa 

seat, and is linked in a 
continual strip all the 

way round, up to the 
shoulders, where it parts 
to go over the canopy and 
down the other side. The 
yellow straps hold the 
main webbing in position, 
the green ones ensure he 
remains in the harness as 
itopens. (A) The British 
method of retaining aman 
inthe harness. He retains 
the upright position, (B) 
The German system 
suspended the man from the 
waist, which could lead to 
problematic landings in 
awkward wind speeds and 
directions. A forward roll 
was necessary hence the 
gloves and knee-pad. 


very stable in flight and gave the jumper a straight ride 
down to the ground without swinging; it also drove 
forwards at a few miles an hour. This, coupled with an 
ability to turn easily, meant that the Soviet parachutist 
could point himself in any direction he chose and then 
move slowly across the sky. This was invaluable for landing 
as it allowed the jumper to turn into wind to reduce drift. 
A square canopy is also cheap and simple to make. One 
disadvantage is that it takes longer to open than a round 
one. This in turn leads to higher dropping heights, but the 
Russians seemed prepared to accept this, The wartime 
history of the Soviet parachute troops is not all that im- 
pressive, but this was not the fault of the men who did 
the jumping. To some extent it can be blamed on the short- 
age of aircraft and trained aircrews. 

The square parachute continued in use until after World 
War Il, but it was then replaced by a standard round canopy, 


sometimes made in the conventional pattern, and some- 
times made in other and cheaper ways. Contemporary 
Russian parachutes are little different from their Western 
counterparts, 

A curiosity of the Russian parachutists’ clothing is that 
it has remained apparently unchanged for nearly 40 years. 
The headgear has always been a cloth or leather helmet, 
and the outer garment has been a one-piece overall, 
usually dark in color, Black leather gloves are worn, but 
there appears to be no other distinguishing uniform or 
equipment. 

The British knew all about the Russian aerial maneuvers 
of 1936, but did nothing about it. It was not until after 
the stunning successes of the German airborne forces in the 
Low Countries in May 1940 that Winston Churchill called 
for a parachute force to be formed. It started at Ringway 
Airport, Manchester, Although there were plenty of volun- 
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teers there was an almost total lack of experience and 
equipment. The first jumps were done with parachutes and 
aircraft donated by the RAF. Jumpers used rip-cord 
parachutes and jumped from an Armstrong Whitworth 
Whitley twin-engined bomber. To ‘pull off’ the parachutist 
stood on a platform at the tail of the plane, in the 
full force of the slipstream, and pulled the rip-cord. The 
canopy opened in the slipstream and yanked the man off 
his perch and into space. It was an unnerving and ghastly 
experience. Many an otherwise excellent man refused to go 
on with the training, 

The 'X' Type static-line parachute was developed soon 
after training started at Ringway on 13 July 1940, By the 
25th 135 descents had been made. It is the best military 
parachute so far devised. Every paratrooper today uses a 
parachute that is either a derivation of the 'X' Type, or a 
straight copy of it. The secret of the 'X' Type lay in two 


<A British airborne troops 
inan Armstrong Whitworth 
Whitley. Looking rearwards, 
the dispatcher can be seen 
ready to act when the ‘Gol’ 
light flashes. The sergeant 
is carrying a 1941 Model 
Mk II Sten SMG with him. 
And no ‘comforts for the 
troops’ in the Whitley— 

g just bare plywood to sit on. 
<Static-líne and 

= parachute-bag flap from 

= the door of the Whitley 

§ as the next man falls 

E away. 


fundamentals of parachute design. First, the canopy 
deployed after the rigging lines and this gave a smooth 
progressive opening with hardly any jerk. Secondly, the 
harness led to a single quick-release box in the middle of 
the stomach. This allowed a parachutist to free himself 
of his parachute with a single blow of his fist against a flat 
metal plate as soon as he hit the ground. These two appar- 
ently simple features confer enormous advantages. 

The smooth opening comes about by using a ‘canopy 
last’ method. The static line pulls a bag from the jumper's 
back which contains the packed canopy, As he falls away 
he pulls out his rigging lines. When they are taut in one 
continuous stretch above his head they release the opening 
of the canopy bag. Out comes the canopy in a controlled 
flow and fills with air—slowing the jumper until he is com- 
pletely supported by it and swinging underneath. The 
canopy bag stays attached to the static line and trails behind 
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BRITISH PARATROOPER 1944-45 
Having discarded his parachute harness (shown left) 
the British paratrooper (Europe 1944/45) is ready for 
action. His weapon here is a 9mm Sten SMG Mk V, with 
extra magazines in the canvas bandolier. The chin-strap 
prevents his rimless helmet being carried away during 
his descent. The camouflaged Denison smock has an 
Airborne ‘Wings’ badge on the left sleeve. 


the aircraft; it is pulled back in by the despatcher. From 
start to finish the whole operation takes about one and a 
half seconds, and as gravity has not had the chance to 
greatly accelerate the jumper's downward speed, the open- 
ing of the parachute is a steady deceleration for him with 
virtually no jerk at all. Many beginners are unaware that 
their canopy has opened. 

The Americans did not discover the benefits of the 
‘canopy last’ opening until after World War II and from 1941 
onwards they used either the T-5 parachute, or the T-7, 
the latter being the more common. They both used a three- 
point harness fixing, which was slow to get out of after 
landing, and quite dangerous if the jumper was hurt or 
otherwise incapacitated. The T-7, however, had a large 
canopy and a slow rate of descent which, coupled with 
steady and almost straight flight, free from oscillation, 
made it a pleasant ride down to earth—even if the jerk at 
the beginning was severe, The T-7 was both strong and 
reliable, and it is still in use in a few countries. 


The deceptively simple parachute 

Parachutes hardly wear out at all with use. What ages 
them is rough handling on the ground, or deterioration of 
the nylon. They are deceptively simple-looking objects, 
but if they are to work (which is the fervent and under- 
standable wish of their users), a great deal of careful 
design is necessary, Taking the standard ‘X’ Type canopy 
as an example, the general shape is a flat circle of material, 
28ft in diameter. This circle is made up from 28 ‘gores’ or 
segments. Each gore is shaped like a thin slice of cake, 
broad at the outer edge, tapering to a point at the center. 
Four separate pieces go to make one gore, so that the 
entire canopy has 112 pieces of nylon sewn together in its 
construction. The resulting canopy is a mass of seams 
running in different directions. The reason for this is a 
very good one. If a tear appears it can only run as far as the 
next seam. It is quite easy to repair. Simply take out the 
damaged piece and put in a new one. Russia tried to get 
away from this expensive method of canopy building by 
using large flat sheets of nylon and strengthening them 
with tapes sewn criss-cross over the entire area, but it 
was never as good and has now been abandoned. 

The rigging lines do not just run up to the edge of the 
canopy, but go right over the top, being held inside seams 
all the way over, passing over the canopy in long tunnels of 
nylon. Thus a rigging line runs in one unbroken length 
from one shoulder fastening, up to the canopy, over the 
top and back down again to the opposite shoulder fastening. 
On the ‘X’ Type each rigging line had a breaking strain of 
500lb—nearly a quarter of a ton. All 28 lines together had a 
breaking strain of seven tons—enough for the most portly 
parachutist ! 

Another reason for the separate pieces in each gore is 
that they can have a different porosity, or ability to let air 
pass through them. Contrary to the general impression, a 
parachute canopy does not aim to trap the air inside it 
completely. Near the middle, where air pressure is at its 
highest, the material allows the air to leak through by a 
controlled amount. If it did not, the air would have to escape 

_ from somewhere else, and spill out from under the edges. 
¿ The canopy would then be tilted from side to side in a 
@ random manner and violent and dangerous oscillations 
would take place during descent. Many early parachutes 
used in nineteenth-century fairground jumps did just this— 
making for an extremely dangerous landing. Another 
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< The secret of the 
strength and dependability 
of the military parachute, 
The webbing line shown 
inredruns up from the 
paratrooper's shoulder 
(where ithas already 
formed his 'seat') 
straight up inside a sewn 
tunnel on the canopy, and 
down the other side, to 
continue as an unbroken 
support. Each of the 14 
webbing lines acts in this 
way, making 28 supports, 
The variable porosity of 
the canopy nylon is shown, 
the denser material at the 
rim, graduating to more 
open mesh at the center, 
to allow air to filter out 
and prevent air spilling 
trom the edge where it 
could lead to irregular 
descent. 
<V Paratroops of the 
Austrian Army deploy from 
an Austrian Ait Force 
Skyvan. The stages of 
canopy opening can be seen, 
showing how this method 
of jumping speeds the 
chute opening, making for 
an almost shockless 
transition from the jump 
to the fully opened 
condition. 
tA comparison between 
the British (top) and the 
German (below) methods. 
The British ‘canopy last’ 
method, with the man in 
the constricted position 
(head bent, arms close in, 
legs together), makes a 
quick, smooth opening, 
feet first. The German 
style, canopy opening 
first and the harness 
suspending the man from 
the middle, results in 
more jerkiness. 


Neither side ever solved the problem of delivering heavy 
equipment by parachute, and gliders were used instead. 
Although quite effective, gliders are enormously expensive 
and divert precious aircraft to tow them. 

All parachutists have some form of distinctive dress and 
equipment. The first paratroopers were dressed in much the 
same way as pilots—indeed the Russians still wear a sort 
of flying helmet—but other forms of dress were quickly 
invented. The British copied the German parachuting 
outfit almost exactly, even down to the boots, but soon 
brought in changes. They altered the overall, but kept it 
to wear over the entire uniform and equipment for jumping 


to give as clean an outer surface as possible. The British 
also introduced another smock, the ‘Denison’, after the 
inventor Captain Denison. This was worn instead of a 
uniform jacket. So the British paratrooper went into action 
wearing two smocks, and he discarded the outer one after 
landing. No other nation went to such elaborate lengths. 

The Americans tried flying suits and overalls, but quickly 
discarded them in favor of their ordinary baggy fatigue 
uniform, which was worn for parachuting perfectly success- 
fully without the elaborate jackets and overalls worn by 
the British and Germans. 

All countries tried and discarded special jumping boots. 
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A paratrooper is meant to fight on the ground and thick- 
soled boots make marching wearisome, so most nations 
quickly reverted to their standard issue footwear. One 
exception was the French, who in Indochina during the 
1950s fitted their parachute force with thick crepe-soled 
suede boots. ‘Les paras’ were able to move through the 
jungle perfectly adequately in this footwear, but they had 
to replace them quite often. The French colonial para- 
chutists also introduced another novelty to airborne clothing, 
the camouflaged suit, patterned all over in small drab 
patches. Combined with the crepe-soled boots and the 
beret this was their distinctive dress for many years. 

The parachutist has always been distinguished by some 
special insignia, Most armies have awarded a badge when 
a man passed his training and became a full-fledged para- 
chutist. A version of this badge has usually been the insignia 
of the corps. The Germans used a diving eagle encircled by 
a garland but the majority of other countries have settled for 
a stylized parachute and a pair of wings. The British went 
‘one better and introduced a maroon beret. Until the airborne 
version appeared, only tank troops had-worn berets, on the 
very safe assumption that any other headgear was im- 
practicable inside a tank. Paratroopers used the same 
argument, a beret was the only hat that could easily be 
carried inside a smock when jumping, yet still look reason- 
ably smart when worn afterwards. Maroon was a fortuitous 
choice of color by Daphne du Maurier the famous novelist 
and wife of Lieutenant-General Sir Frederick A. M. ‘Boy’ 
Browning, the first GOC British Airborne Forces. The idea 
of a paratroop beret has caught on and now almost every 
nation with a parachute force—well over half the armies of 
the world—wear a beret. For some the color is green but 
most of them have adopted a shade of maroon or red. 


Growing popularity of the SMG 

From the early days of parachute troops there was a 
move to give them weapons and equipment specially 
adapted to their peculiar way of going to battle. There was 
certainly a need for short weapons, and the obvious way to 
get these quickly seemed to be to design rifles and MGs 
that came apart into two or three pieces, or folded. Much 
ingenuity was wasted as few of them worked properly. The 
ideal weapon for parachutists was the submachine-gun 
and it was quite by chance that the real growth of popularity 
for the SMG coincided with the growth of the airborne arm. 
The SMG provided the paratrooper with a simple, easily 
handled weapon which fitted into his harness and gave 
impressive firepower for a short time. Although the maxi- 
mum range was under 200 yards this did not matter in a 
surprise assault where the requirement was to overwhelm 
the defense in the shortest possible time by shock action 
and surprise. In Norway, Holland, Belgium and Crete it 
worked, but if the momentum was lost and the battle 
settled down to conventional methods, the parachutist was 
outgunned and needed his weapons containers. But 
throughout 1940 and 1941 the image of the German para- 
chutist was of a tough, squat man, wearing a camouflaged 
smock and carrying an MP 38/40 machine-pistol—known 
to the Allies as the Schmeisser. 

The Japanese had few SMGs so they modified their 
rifles and light machine-guns so that they would unscrew 
in the middle and pack into a bundle which hung on to the 
man’s chest. The French did the same just after World War II 
with their MAS rifle. But by the end of the war practically 
all countries were following the successful British method 
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US Paratrooper, 82nd Airborne Division 
European Theater, 1944-45 

A technician, 5th Grade, 82nd Airborne Division, with 

reserve parachute in front. The release handle is on 

his right. A field dressing is tied to his netting-covered 

helmet. He wears a US Airborne combat jacket 

and trousers, with lace-up ‘para’ boots. The US 

infantry belt carries an entrenching tool and, at the 

rear, a waterbottle. He is carrying a US cal. .30in 

MI rifle (Garand semi-automatic), holding an 8-round 

magazine. 
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Unbelievably encumbered, 
Capt. William A. Jackson, 
Intelligence Officer of 
20th Special Forces Group, 
Army National Guard, 
prepares to jump into 
“enemy territory during 
Operation Swift Strike, 
held in the Carolinas on 

21 July to 16 August 1963. 
During this, the largest 
military exercise since 
World War Il, with 75,000 
regular and reserve 
soldiers taking part, Capt. 
Jackson and an accomplice 
penetrated the 'enemy' 
defenses, They claimed the 
destruction of 21,000 
‘enemy’ parachutes and 
sabotaged the water system 
at Fort Bragg, N.C. The 
main parachute, not yet 
attached to the static 

line, is on his back, 

with the emergency chute 
in front. Below this is 

a vast pack containing the 
special equipment needed 
by Intelligence personnel, 
the contents of which have 
not been revealed. The 
characteristics of the 
'X'-type parachute give 
sucha soft landing that 
bulky containers as worn 
by Capt. Jackson could be 
carried right down to the 
ground. British practice, 
however, was for up to 
100/b of heavy gear to be 
carried with the 
paratrooper, but before 
landing it was released on 
acord, to touch the 
ground first. A fighting- 
knife is within quick 

reach on Jackson's left 
ankle, tucked down his 
combat boot. 


of packing standard equipment and weapons into a padded 
canvas bundle. It hung below the parachutist in flight so 
that it struck the ground before him, yet remained connected 
with him so that he could retrieve it quickly and easily: 

In fact, the diversity of equipment with which the various 
airborne armies were equipped in the early 1940s has now 
been so much modified that there is a great similarity of 
weaponry and equipment right across the world. Apart 
from the British and the French, those paratroops who do 
actually parachute (not every African country can afford 
the aircraft), now use the American T-10 parachute, and 
often dress in US Army fatigues. Nearly all jumpers carry 
their personal gear in a bundle hooked to their chest and 
most drop it below them in flight. The Americans carry 


their bundle down to the ground with them. Most countries 
also use American rear-loading aircraft. The Russians have 
parachute aircraft whose size and performance is very 
close to the American ones, Tactics are also much the same 
the world over. The lessons of the post-war parachute 
assaults have led to strikingly similar thinking in the use of 
airborne forces, and despite national peculiarities of head- 
gear and weapons, the general picture is of a uniformity of 
thinking and equipment. It seems as if parachute troops 
have gone as far as they can with present technology. What 
is now needed is a substantial advance in the aerodynamic 
method of getting a man on to the battle-field. Until then, 
the parachute remains the most reliable and effective way 
of doing it. John Weeks 
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The Axis threat to the Middle East had to be halted. 
So Frenchman killed Frenchman, Allies fought friends 


Mid-1941 was a time of almost unrelieved disaster for the 
British. The Americans were still a long way from entering 
the war. Britain, standing alone in Europe, could count only 
on the support of Commonwealth troops against the 
massive weight and impressive skill of the Axis forces. 

In April the British and Commonwealth forces were 
driven out of Greece and lost Crete in May. The C-in-C 
Middle East, General Sir Archibald P. Wavell, found his 
fighting formations scythed in half. Admiral Sir Andrew B. 
Cunningham's Mediterranean Fleet had suffered even 
more disastrously while RAF Middle East had only 200 
serviceable aircraft to oppose the Axis airfleet of 1,800. 
The only weak glimmer in North Africa was Tobruk 
Garrisoned mainly by the 9th Australian Division, it was 
still holding out 

Into this military mess General Charles de Gaulle, com- 
manding the Free French forces, dropped the suggestion 
that the Free French in Palestine should invade Syria and 
Lebanon, held by the supposedly neutral but decidedly 
pro-German Vichy-French Government. Militarily the idea 
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was frivolous as the Free French commander in Palestine, 
General Georges Catroux, had only 4,000 men to take on 
the 35,000 well-trained and well-armed regulars (8,000 
French) under Vichy French command, plus their 25,000 
Syrian and Lebanese troops, a strong force of gendarmerie 
and a few hundred Germans 

But politically the idea of invasion became more and 
more important. Intelligence sources warned that the 
Nazis planned to take over Syria and use it as a base. From 
Syrian and Lebanese air bases they could harass British 
land, sea and air forces from the east, Also, if the Axis 
armies could not reach the Suez Canal from Libya they 
could move on it from the north, through Palestine. 

The Vichy French commander in Syria-Lebanon, General 
Henri Dentz, was ordered to allow the Germans to use all 
facilities and to resist any British attempt to retaliate. Hitler 
was so pleased by this French cooperation that he received 
Admiral Jean F. Darlan, the French Foreign Minister, at 
his private HQ in Berchtesgaden and agreed to transfer 
German artillery, AA guns and some troops to Syria 
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<1 <1Shellfire from Gin howitzers of 7th British Medium 
Regt. smothers a French wireless mast, below which are 
grouped guns, 10 July 1941. Soldiers of the 2/5th 
Australian Regiment move forward. 

<A battalion of 17th Senegalese Regt on march in the 
Djebel Druze area, where one of the most successful 
Vichy French counter-attacks was made. 

Y Camel-borne troops—very conspicuous targets. 


Winston Churchill was reluctant to attack the Vichy 
French who were already hostile enough to Britain, Their 
leaders believed that France's salvation lay in the estab- 
lishment of a totalitarian state on the German model and 
that Britain was interfering in this design. On top of this, 
¡British politicians thought that an attack on Syria and 
Lebanon might antagonize American public opinion. 

Impressed by the Intelligence reports and influenced by 
de Gaulle, Churchill decided on an invasion but he was 
laboring under the delusion that the task was so easy that 
Wavell could make the campaign into a picnic, The 
harassed Wavell knew better. He told Churchill that if 
British policy in the Middle East was to be dictated by de 
Gaulle and Catroux it would be better to relieve him of his 
command. 

Churchill calmed Wavell down and he kept the command 
and ordered General Sir Henry Maitland ‘Jumbo’ Wilson 
to make preparations for an advance into Syria and 
Lebanon, This advance was over mountainous, broken, 
stony ground with wide desert areas more easily defended 
than captured and in the terrible summer heat a formidable 
enemy in itself. 

Wavell's strategical problems were immense. Three 
main routes led from Palestine into Lebanon and SW 
Syria. All had drawbacks. The coastal route to Beirut was 
through a defile between sea and mountains; the center 
was along a winding mountain road and the third, to 
Damascus, was over an area of broad desert highways. 
The attacking forces would be vulnerable on all three 
routes and the enemy would have the constant advantage 
of height. 

Clearly the right and left columns had the more important 
objectives—respectively, the Syrian capital Damascus and 
the Vichy Government HQ in Beirut. The central column 
was to maintain contact between the other two and stop 
any attempted outflanking movement by the Vichy forces. 
As it happened, the center was the toughest nut to crack. 

The teeth of the British force was to be 7th Australian 
Division—minus a brigade in Tobruk. Though untried in 
battle these men were well trained and hard, and efficiently 
led by Lieutenant-General John Dudley Lavarack. Lavarack 
was also given the battle-toughened 2/3rd and 2/5th 
Battalions of Australian 6th Division—12 Australian 
battalions and cavalry regiments. in all. In support was 
Brigadier W. L. Lloyd's 5th Indian Brigade, which included 
a battalion of Royal Fusiliers, the Free French contingent 
of three battalions and two other British battalions. Of the 
field artillery and AT regiments four were Australian and 
one British. The RAF support, under Air Commodore 
Leslie O. Brown, consisted of only 70 front-line aircraft 
against 92 Vichy French 

The opposing forces were about equal in number 
(15 Allied v. 18 Vichy infantry battalions). In skill, physical 
itness and weapons—except that the Vichy French 
S É possessed the potent asset of 90 good tanks against nine 
2 Free French—there was little between them. But the Vichy 
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" “Shel-iire daring thé last attack ON Beirut. Tin 
and Allies met to discuss surrender terms. The ceremonial entry on 16 July included 24 Bren carriers. 


French troops knew the ground thoroughly—a great 
advantage. 

The only maps the British could get were on a scale of 
1 to 200,000. Maps of a scale of 1 :25,000 are desirable for 
warfare in tangled, mountainous country. Information on 
Syria and Lebanon came from a few copies of an outdated 
intelligence handbook. 

Among the steps taken to conceal the invasion plan was 
an order to the Australians not to wear their slouch hats 
within sight of the Vichy French; they must wear caps or 
topees. Any sign of Australians making ready for action 
would, it was believed, stir the enemy into a frenzy of 
activity. They feared the Australians whose reputation had 
been forged in this area during World War | 

French-speaking and Free French officers were attached 
to each battalion—the idea being to approach Vichy posts 
with a white flag and a megaphone and call upon the 
enemy troops to surrender, Senior British and Free French 
officers were confident that large numbers of Vichy 
French would come over, refusing, in effect to fight for 
the Germans. The Australian commanders were unim- 
pressed by the white flags and megaphones and, as it 
turned out, so were the Vichy troops. The great majority 
fought bitterly and well, and their morale was good, 
especially among the four Vichy French Foreign Legion 
battalions. Gen. Dentz learnt of the planned invasion 
through his Arab spies. He did not know when it was 
coming but as he strengthened his front he had every 
reason to be confident in his troops. 

The French regulars and their Spahi (Algerian cavalry) 
and Senegalese battalions were professionally proud. 
Many of them thought that the British despised the French 
Army for having been defeated in France and they were 
determined to fight hard if invaded in Syria, They deeply 
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resented being attacked by the British, particularly on the 
ground that they were friendly to the Germans. And they 
hated the Free French Gaullists, 

The assaulting troops moved into position close to the 
Syrian-Lebanese frontier on the two nights before the 
attack. Horsemen, crack desert troops like Colonel Collet's 
300 Free French Circassian roughriders, who could operate 
in places unreachable by motor vehicles, rode through 
sleeping village streets. English cavalry, both horsed and 
mechanized, moved up and infantry battalions spread out 
along their start-lines, Throughout 7 June they stayed 
under cover. 

The attack began at 0200 on 8 June and the moment 
news of the invasion reached Vichy French HQ the several 
hundred Axis advisers—mostly Luftwaffe ground staff and 
the army advance guard—were flown out in a desperate 
effort to remove the provocation which had caused the 
British to invade. Too late—the attack was committed, 

The axes of advance for 7th Division were so widely 
separated that brigade commanders bore a heavier respon- 
sibility and controlled larger bodies of attached specialist 
troops than in an attack on a narrower front. This respon- 
sibility went down the chain of command so that all 
officers and NCOs had to exercise even more authority 
and initiative. 

Before the sun was high, companies of Australian and 
Indian troops were driving the French from their strong- 
points with bayonet charges and fierce fighting was going 
on all along the front. In one brisk fight some West 
Australians dispersed about 70 spahis, killing several of 
them. 

The work of the engineers and pioneers was vital, They 
quickly had to build or rebuild bridges, fill cratered roads 
and make new roads and vehicle tracks. One crater on a 
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cliff on the coastal road was 100ft long and 30ft deep. The 
road was ready for use in 12 hours. 

At the town of Tibnine the friendly mayor delayed the 
first Australian trucks and Bren-gun carriers while he 
telephoned ahead to the mayor of Tyre. Then he informed 
the waiting troops that they would be welcome there. The 
Australians had several skirmishes between Tibnine and 
the coast but just before 1400 on 8 June they drove up to 
the crossroads outside Tyre. Here they saw a British naval 
force standing off the port and French aircraft bombing the 
ships. But as the mayor had promised, the Australians were 
welcome—the only armed men in the place being eight 
gendarmes. 

Elsewhere other Australians attacked ancient Crusader 
castles and tough old-fashioned forts—square, thick- 
walled structures difficult to reach and harder still to 
breach. In an action at Fort Khiam, south of Merdjayoun, 
Australians smashed through a wall and fought the 
French within the fortifications. 


In a campaign of oddities one of the most peculiar s jine z 
incidents took place near Kuneitra on the desert flank, oil pipe" A 
where a truce was agreed to allow civilians to evacuate. TRANS-JORDAN £ 
The Vichy French were trying to gain time while the attackers 1007 0 A 
took the opportunity to move their artillery observers o 4 ae A ARABIA 2 
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forward. Then a Vichy officer appeared and like a herald in a 
medieval war announced that hostilities would begin again Syria during the Allied advance, beginning on 8 June. 
at midday. The guns opened fire bang on time. The British The Allies' thrusts (red arrows) were made to block the 
captured the place soon after, Axis threat to the Iraqi oil-wells. After the capitulation 
On the coast, 420 British commandos led by Lieutenant- ofthe Vichy French forces, Commonwealth and 
Colonel R. R. N. Pedder and Major Geoffrey C. T. Keyes Free French forces went on to the Turkish border. 


Vichy French R35 light tank 


Weight 70.5 tons 

Crew 2 

Armament 7 short-barrelled 37mm 
(102 HE/AP shells) 

Armor 20-40mm 

Engine Renault 4-cy/, petrol-driven; 82.5hp; 
four forward, one reverse gears 

Speed 72.5mph 

Range 52 miles 


Peter Sarson/Tony Bryan 


were landed from the sea to try to save the Litani river 
SPAHI, 1st MOROCCAN REGIMENT bridge from demolition. They were landed at the wrong 
a A E point and coming under heavy fire, suffered 25 per cent 
A soldier of the 1st Moroccan Spahis, armed with a casualties and failed to take the bridge intact. The 24-year- 
7.5mm MAS 1936 rifle. Horsed troops were very old Keyes earned a posthumous VC five months later when 
effective on both sides in the Syrian battles. They he was killed in a famous but abortive raid to kill or capture 
could operate in rough, dry river beds and stone- General Erwin Rommel at his own HQ in North Africa. 
littered wadis. Many were dismounted and fought The mortar was an effective weapon in Syrian terrain. Its 
from armored cars and trucks. Spahis were French high trajectory enabled fire to be directed steeply down 
light cavalry raised in N. Africa after 1834. Their full from concealment behind a hill. The Western Australians 
dress uniform was red, blue and green. of 2/16th Battalion struggling to cross the fast-flowing 
Litani river were constantly under mortar attack from the 
defending Algerian infantry. Using a rope fashioned from 
telephone wires Corporal A. C, Haddy swam across. 
Though wounded by a mortar bomb fragment, he attached 
the line to a tree. A section of men, all schoolmates from 
Kalgoorlie, hauled themselves across under fire. It was the 
first time any of them had been in a small boat. In this 
scrambling hazardous but determined way the Litani was 
crossed. 

At one point two Vichy destroyers stood inshore and 
shelled the attackers until an Australian artillery regiment 
replied and beat them off. More frequently it was the Royal 
Navy which engaged the enemy ships and several sea 
battles ensued. French aircraft bombed and damaged the 
British destroyers /sis and //ex and Fleet Air Arm Swordfish 
torpedo-bombers, based in Cyprus, sank the Vichy destroyer 
Le Chevalier, attempting to carry arms to Syria. 


Commanders’ agonising decisions 

Commanders faced agonising decisions. Brigadier J. E. 
S. Stevens reached the historic Phoenician town of Sidon 
with its ancient mosque, Crusader castle and 12,000 
people. Rather than destroy it Stevens attempted to parley 
with its defenders. The Vichy artillery opened fire on his 
brigade and wounded him but still he held off. Maneuvering 
away from the town (13-15 June), he used his artillery to 
fight a duel with Vichy tanks and knocked out so many of 
them that Sidon was left unprotected and fell into Stevens’ 
hands. 

By 15 June two salients had been driven deep into Syrian 
territory. But in the central Merdjayoun sector the advance 
had moved less than 10 miles from the frontier, and between 
Jezzine and Damascus the French still held a deep wedge 
of territory taking in the Litani valley, Mount Hermon and 
the foothills. Supplying the forward units in this country 
was a quartermaster's nightmare. A company sent out with 
donkeys carrying heavy weapons and ammunition found 
the hills too steep and stony for the animals and the men 
themselves carried the loads, abandoning the donkeys. 

At Rachaya 32 French cavalry horses, pedigree Arab 
stallions, were captured. For a time they were used by the 
2/33rd Battalion as mounts for its messengers and for 
officers’ chargers. Then they were handed over to the 6th 
Australian Cavalry Regiment (armored) to mount a troop 
known as ‘the Kelly Gang'—after the famous Australian 
bushranger Ned Kelly—which patrolled some of the more 
difficult country. 

Young soldiers had to learn the art of the muleteer pain- 
. fully acquired by their fathers in World War |. Day or night, 
$ on faint or non-existent trails, food and ammunition had 
to go forward. The MGs had to be fed if the stalking and 
subduing of enemy posts was to go on, Only patience and 
virtual inexhaustibility could bring the infantryman within 
range of his target. Company HO, in the next ravine, might 
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as well have been in another world. One phase in each 
battle might consist of a dozen little dramas in which 
visual signalling by flag and heliograph replaced the field 
telephone and the primitive conditions of mountain warfare 
temporarily eclipsed the mechanized technique. 

Regular horsed cavalry was in action on both sides in 
country where no vehicle could pass. Cavalrymen rode up 
the deep stone-strewn wadis and along dry river-beds and 
trotted for hours through the short stubble and scrub. And 
on one memorable occasion ‘C’ Squadron of the Yorkshire 
Dragoons charged a Vichy firing line, rode over it and 
captured the French officers and their colonial troops at 
the point of the bayonet—from horseback. 

After a long fight on 17 June the 2/31st Battalion captured 
Jezzine and installed their ration store and kitchen in the 
Hotel Egypt. Late that afternoon six French planes dropped 
20 bombs on the town; several hit the hotel. Forty men 
were buried in the wreckage, 17 being killed and 10 others 
injured. The hard-pressed battalion then had to find men to 
police the Arabs who crowded into the town from the 
outlying areas looking for loot. 


The General—100 miles from the front 

It had become evident in the meantime that however 
well the troops fought, that the British High Command 
structure was hopelessly impractical. General Wilson and 
his staff were in Jerusalem, 100 miles from the closest part 
of the extended front and were preoccupied with political 
and administrative problems. On 18 June Wavell placed 
the whole invading force under Lavarack's direct command. 

The campaign had become one of patient stalking, of 
laborious climbs to outflank a hill post and of battles 
shredding out, at their climax, into close-quarter fighting 
by small groups of men. One of the most spirited, enter- 
prising and decisive actions happened on the Damascus- 
Beirut road where Captain P. K. Parbury, OC ‘A’ Company 
Australian 2/3rd Battalion, set up a makeshift roadblock 
on 20 June—two telegraph poles axed across the road. In 
a series of scrimmages Parbury and his 90 men soon had 
26 enemy vehicles jammed nose to tail, and two cars 
blocking the railway line. They held 86 prisoners, a fifth of 
them officers. At this point Parbury sent to his brigade HO 
a classic war signal: ' “A” Company is astride Damascus- 
Beirut road at map reference 19831751. Water rations and 
ammo almost depleted and troops becoming exhausted. 
Enemy on high ground dominate this position from both 
sides of the road and at dawn position will become un- 
tenable. | intend to attack.’ 

He did—to find that a strong fort crowned one of the 
summits. Nevertheless the Australians took Fort Goybet and 
captured 75 Vichy troops. At the roadblock a party of 
nine Australians and three French under Lieutenant M. H. 
Murdoch held the road for 12 hours against forays by 
enemy tanks and armored cars. For want of AT weapons, 
the intrepid Sergeant J, Copeman threw three mortar 
bombs at a Vichy tank. 

The success of Parbury's company left Gen. Dentz 
unable to reinforce Damascus, at which Brigadier Lloyd 
was striking with Indian and Australian units and colonial 
Free French troops. The two Indian battalions, cut off in 
Mezze, had been annihilated but so dislocated Vichy 
dispositions that on 21 June, under an impetuous Australian 
advance, Damascus surrendered to Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. S. Blackburn, VC, of 2/3rd MG Battalion. The surrender 
was accompanied by courteous speeches and a formal 


CIRCASSIAN CAVALRY 


Three hundred horsemen of Colonel Collet's 
Circassian Cavalry took part in the invasion of 
Syria. This cavalryman wears the Croix de Guerre 
T.0.E. on the breast of his Cherkessa 

(Circassian tunic), A French 8mm M1886 M93 R35 
carbine is slung over his back. 
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Allied attacks 


Vichy-French counter-attacks 
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</nvasion day, 8 June 
1941, British and 
Commonwealth forces 
crossed the frontiers of 
Iraq, Transjordan and 
Palestine. Before them 
were the Vichy French 
numbering about 35,000 
regular troops. General 
Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson's prime objectives 
were the Syrian capital of 
Damascus and the Vichy 
Government HO based at 
Beirut. Main attacking 
force was Lt.-Gen, J. D. 
Lavarack's newly formed 
7th Australian Division, 
backed by the Indians and 
the Free French. 

<V Troop command post of 
2/6th Field Regiment of 
7th Australian Division in 
the Merdjayoun sector, 8 
June 1941, the day of the 
Allies’ invasion of Syria. 
Standing by with 
megaphone to give orders to 
the guns is Lt. J. W. Hutton. 
\ Australian infantry move 
warily up arocky ledge in 
order to get into an 
attacking position before 
the invasion of Syria. 
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luncheon provided by the vanquished Vichy officers. 

Despite British successes elsewhere, the French held 
firm in the Merdjayoun sector and on 22 June when the 
German armies advanced into the Soviet Union the local 
fighting was so fierce that the tremendous news from the 
German eastern front was hardly heeded. 

Everywhere, the Vichy defense was cleverly disposed. 
French artillery followed the movement of the attacking 
troops with such uncanny accuracy that the presence of 
spies behind the lines was suspected. In one ferocious 
engagement Vichy shellfire cut the Australian artillery 
observers’ telephone line, then the artillery team of two 
officers and two men were attacked by two tanks followed 
by 15 Vichy infantry. Lieutenant Rohan Cutler and Lance 
Corporal V. G, Pratt opened fire on the tanks with AT rifles. 
Pratt was killed but Cutler kept up his fire, finally hitting 
the tanks’ tracks—forcing them to take cover. Later, in the 
advance on Damour, Cutler became involved in the infantry 
fight and captured eight Frenchmen from three MG posts. 
He was severely wounded in a leg, which later had to be 
amputated. Cutler's leadership and gallantry in both 
actions won him the only Australian artillery VC of the 
two World Wars. 


Determination v. aggression 

The fighting around Merdjayoun was still the most fierce 
of all. Nowhere was the Vichy defense more aggressive and 
nowhere was the Australians’ determination more per- 
sistent. They held a pass which, if given up, would have 
let the enemy through into Palestine, with disastrous 
consequences. But the attacks cost the 7th Division almost 
a third of the casualties suffered in the entire campaign. By 
a combination of accurate artillery fire and small-scale 
infantry actions, often with the bayonet, the Merdjayoun 
position was finally captured on 29 June. 

To give the campaign more momentum and to occupy 
the Vichy command on an entirely new front, Wavell sent 
in ‘Hab force’ from Iraq to strike at the Vichy flank. This 
column consisted of Household Cavalry, the Wiltshire 
Yeomanry, Warwickshire Yeomanry, Essex Regiment, two 
artillery batteries, nine RAF armored cars and 350 men of 
Major John Bagot Glubb's Arab Legion—altogether a 
formidable force. It advanced across the desert on 21 
June, along the axis of the oil pipeline to Tripoli, until 
blocked by a Vichy fort at Palmyra. This was held by only 
187 men of the Foreign Legion, half Germans and half 
Russians under French command. Yet this tiny force held 
out for 12 days against the impossible odds before sur- 
rendering. 

About this time the Arab Legion was given another role 
in the campaign, Glubb (later Lieutenant-General Glubb, 
‘Glubb Pasha’) had been eagerly trying to involve his 
disciplined and skilled Bedouin fighters and the task set 
him was perfect for the Legion's skill and temperament. He 
was to take and hold the towns of Sab Biyar (60 miles SW 
of Palmyra) and Es Sukhne to protect the British supply 
lines from Iraq. He did his job so well that he was able to 
report: ‘The Syrian deserts are clear of enemy troops’. 

Constantly harrying the Vichy supply routes, the RAF and 
the RAAF commanded the air by the end of June—although 
the troops on the more exposed desert flank could never 
feel safe from Vichy air attack. One of the great spectacles 
of the campaign was the sight of a line of French fighters, 
Moranes, screaming in at 300mph, 20ft above the desert, 
to attack British armored cars dispersed in desert orchards. 


Every plane had eight MGs each firing at a rate of 1,300 
rounds per minute. For the few seconds an attack lasted 
the air was full of lead. 

Duels between aircraft and armored cars were common- 
place. Armored cars (the Vichy had 150) were employed 
on almost every part of the front, hurrying messages, 
munitions and rations to posts which could not otherwise 
have been supplied. No armored car crew who ran the 
gauntlet of the ‘Mad Mile’ to Jezzine would forget the 
bursting shells and MG fire from the heights. 

Between 8 and 10 July one of the last fights of the 
campaign took place at Jezzine. A company, now only 
60-strong, of the 2/21st Battalion was ordered to take the 
high ground overlooking two strong enemy posts. The 
attack was made over a steep-sided 800ft deep wadi and 
the objective was up another 600ft in a series of terraces— 
each about 5ft high. The many steep gullies that had to be 
crossed were so alike that direction was difficult to maintain, 

At 0230 on 10 July, four or five MGs opened heavy fire 
on the Australians. The weary men struggled up the terraces, 
firing as they went, On the right the advance was stopped 
by intense fire until a West Australian farmer, Private 
James H, Gordon, crept with rifle and bayonet to within a 
few yards of a stubborn French post. Then he charged 
and bayoneted the four men who manned it, earning the 
VC. But of the 43 men who went into the attack 13 were 
killed or wounded and they had to be carried downhill on 
stretchers fashioned from rifles threaded through pullovers. 

While Gordon was making his one-man assault, men of 
the 2/25th Battalion and the 2/2nd Pioneer Battalion made 
another spectacular charge to take the key position of 
Mazraat-ech-Chouf. Firing from hip and shoulder they 
closed to within 100 yards at which the Vichy troops broke 
and ran rather than face the bayonet. 


Damour captured—Beirut wide open 

While this was happening in the hills, the nearby coastal 
town of Damour near Beirut—a key Vichy stronghold—was. 
falling to other Australian battalions. With its capture 
Beirut was wide open. Gen, Dentz realized that he had 
lost. Rather than have Beirut shelled, he agreed to talk, 
Escorted through the Australian lines he surrendered and 
signed an armistice agreement. The campaign ended 
officially at one minute past midnight on 12 July. Syria 
and Lebanon had been captured in five weeks, chiefly by 
the infantryman's determination, strength and endurance 
in difficult fighting conditions. 

But the victory left a bitter taste. There could hardly be 
exhilaration when Frenchman fought Frenchman and when 
Briton and Australian marched against those they had 
counted as friends and allies only a year before, In any case, 
too much blood had been shed for easy reconciliation. The 
casualties : Australian 1,600 killed or wounded; British and 
Indian 1,800 including 1,200 taken prisoner; Free French 
1,300 including 1,000 taken prisoner, The Vichy French 
forces lost 3,341 killed or wounded and 3,004 prisoners. 

At the end of the campaign the strength of the various 
‘British’ national contingents was: Australian 18,000; 
United Kingdom 9,000; Indian 2,000; Free French 5,000. 

The Australians had suffered the worst of the fighting and 
a French colonel paid them a great compliment: ‘Until | 
saw Australian infantry crossing the Damour River and 
fighting in the mountains | believed the Foreign Legion 
were the toughest troops in the world.” 

John Laffin 
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BOMS 


The ‘Star Spangled Banner’ 
threat of the bomb-ship* 


‘On Tuesday morning, about sunrise, the enemy commenced 
the attack from his five bomb-vessels, at the distance of 
about two miles, when, finding that his shells reached us, 
he anchored and kept up an incessant and well-directed 
bombardment. We immediately opened our batteries, and 
kept a brisk fire from our guns and mortars, but unfortunately 
our shat and shells all fell considerably short of him. This 
was to me a most distressing circumstance, as it left us 
exposed to a constant and tremendous shower of shells, 
without the most remote possibility of our doing him the 
slightest injury.’ 

US Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel George Armistead, com- 
mander of Fort McHenry, Baltimore, so described the start 
of a 25-hour ordeal for his fort, under British naval bom- 
bardment in September 1814. Such sustained long-range, 
high-angle, indirect fire from the sea was made possible 
by the mortars of a specialist class of warship that served 
with European navies for over 150 years, 

The ‘bomb-vessel’, 'bomb-ketch' or, simply, ‘bomb’, was 
the 1679 brain-child of a French military engineer Bernard 
Renau d'Elicagaray. Critical of naval cannon only able to 
fire solid shot against shore targets, Renau wanted to arm 
ships with the bombarde, used on land since the fourteenth 
century to fire explosive projectiles or bombes. Also called 
mortier or mortar after the thick, shallow bowl in which 
medieval apothecaries ground up drugs with a pestle, it 
was fired at high elevation to achieve maximum range and 
indirect shooting. The shock of discharge was thus too 
great for a normal ship's deck. 

Renau submitted plans to the French government for a 
vessel with a reinforced deck amidships on which the bed 
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of a mortar could be mounted, The mounting was supported 
by heavy scantlings and short pillars standing on heavy 
timbers fixed on either side of the keel. The space beneath 
the mortar was used to store ready-use ammunition. Renau 
overcame initial scepticism and five ga/iotes a bombes were 
laid down in 1681. They were used almost immediately to 
pound the piratical city of Algiers into submission, killing 
700 inhabitants during 1682-83. The Barbary Corsairs 
reacted ferociously to this novel method of shore bom- 
bardment; the consul was blown from a cannon aimed at 
the new vessels, The ga/iots were next lobbing their entire 
stock of 14,000 200lb shells into the Christian city of Genoa 
during March 1684. 

The British were not slow to copy the French. Their first 
naval mortar was a ‘cushee-piece’, invented by Robert 
Leaker, Master Gunner of England. The first bomb-vessel 
in the Navy List was the 202-ton Firedrake (12 guns and 
75 men), an 86ft fireship converted at Deptford on the 
Thames in 1688 to mount two mortars and present at the 
Battle of Bantry Bay next year. The new ships, 26 were 
purpose-built or bought for conversion up until 1697, 
began one of their long-standing roles, bombarding French 
Channel coast invasion ports, with a three-day bombard- 
ment of St. Malo in 1693. 

The naval mortar was usually of 10in (255mm) or 13in 
(330mm) calibre and fired a hollow ball or shell either with 
explosive, when it was a bomb, or with incendiary material 
when it was known as a carcass. The hole by which the 
projectile was filled was closed with a wooden plug. 
Through the plug ran a fuze which could be cut to the 
length calculated to induce a burst either on or soon after 
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<1 Shore bombardment was 
the raison d'ètre of all bomb~ 
ships, This one, HMS 
Firefly, has twin paddle 
engines to position her 
mortars rather than just 

sails like most'bombs' in 
their 175 years of use. 
Firefly was a 550-ton 
wooden survey vessel of 
1832 converted for Crimean 
War use in the shallow 
Baltic Sea. Aided bya 
mortat-fiting ship's boat 
she is exploding Russian 
powder magazines on 
Brändö Island off Finland, 
1855. 

œ Mortar (13 in) boats of 
the US Navy shell Island No. 
10 inthe Mississippi 

during the American Civil 
War (March 1862). 
Atleast 8 bomb-ketches 
are visible in this 1695 
Anglo-Dutch bombardment 
of Dunkirk. Ironically, 
though bombs were a 
French invention, the 
Channel ports of France 
were their prime targets 
during 1693-96, 1759 and 
1801-5. 


it fell on the target, or shortly before, when it would scatter 
lethal anti-personnel splinters. The mortar's elevation, and 
thus its range, could be varied; so fuze lengths could in- 
volve complex calculations, Specialists, usually trained 
gunners, were therefore embarked in bomb-vessels. At 
first, fuzes were lit before the bomb was loaded into the 
mortar's muzzle. It could then happen that the mortar 
failed to fire, with catastrophic results when the bomb 
exploded, Eventually it was realized, that the flash of the 
mortar's propellant powder on firing could be relied upon 
to ignite the fuze. 

Bomb-vessels during the eighteenth century were usually 
of some 300 tons and were built ketch-rigged i.e. two- 
masted with a square rig, until 1759; the absence of a fore- 
mast allowing a clear field of fire ahead, In the Napoleonic 
Wars they were square-rigged with three masts and a 
draught of less than 9ft. Bomb-vessels mounted up to 16 
broadside (normally eight) light cannon (usually 6pdr) or 
carronades (24pdr) when these were fitted after 1779—as 
well as their mortars. They could therefore fight ship to 
ship and protect convoys, but shore bombardment was 
their main purpose. This specialist role meant that ‘bombs’ 
tended to be duilt during wartime, being sold or broken up 
when peace came, 

The operation in which ‘bombs’ alone scored a strategic 
success was that against a French invasion fleet at Le 
Havre in 1759, during the Seven Years War. On 6 June, 
Rear-Admiral George Brydges Rodney, newly promoted 
and standing in for the Portsmouth Port Admiral, received 
orders to ready Basilisk, Furnace, Firedrake and Blast for a 
secret mission. Two more bomb-vessels, Mortar and 


Carcass from the Thames, would make up the flotilla. 
Except for Furnace (the oldest) all were the third ‘bombs’ 
to bear their names and except for Firedrake too they had all 
been launched that year, 

False orders were issued giving the flotilla’s destination 
as Gibraltar. Pilots with a good knowledge of Le Havre 
waters were scarce and could hardly be advertised for, so 
two frigates were sent to make the necessary survey. An 
anchorage for the bomb-vessels in a line parallel to the 
shore was selected, on the edge of the off-shore shoal 
Bane de la Jambe. 

Meanwhile the vessels were being got ready and the 
crews trained by two Royal Artillery officers. To each of the 
‘bombs’, which were equipped with one 10in mortar 
forward and one 13in aft of the mainmast, a Royal Artillery 
warrant officer was appointed to supervise the correct 
fuzing and supply of shells, 48 were stowed in racks under 
each mortar bed. The whole of this ready-use ammunition 
was to be expended before replenishment took place from 
the flotilla's ammunition tenders. Each mortar crew of 
eight was trained to carry out a slow, meticulously careful 
drill which paid due respect to the only ship-borne weapon 
firing explosive projectiles. Preparation of shells in the 
tenders was equally elaborate. It took place in the captain's 
stern cabin, the ‘great cabin’, the door being kept shut at all 
times and screened by wet hides. The powder was brought 
up in unopened barrels from the magazine below, measured 
out and poured into the shells which were then plugged and 
fitted with a fuze. 

By 2 July all was ready, the weather was favorable, and 
the flotilla sailed, escorted by five ships of the line, six 
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2Sliding covert om 
mortar 

3 Hawse to capstan 

4 Bilge pumps 

5 Mortar ammunition stored 
between support pillars 

6 70in mortar (3,090-yard 
range) 

7 Horizontal capstan 

8 Anchor hoist beam 
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H.M. ‘Bomb’ Granado (1742-63) 


A bloody delaying tactic that lasted but a single day. 
But dislocated the German plan to overrun France 


‘The whole British Expeditionary Corps, six divisions, a 
cavalry division and several French Territorial divisions 
opposed the First Army’ wrote Genera/oberst Alexander von 
Kluck after the 1914 Battle of Le Cateau. In fact, 140,000 
of his troops had partially fought 34 British infantry divisions 
(55,000 men) with some left-flank cover from a French 
cavalry Corps and one Territorial division. The BEF's 
longest and most crucial rearguard action was the British 
Army's largest battle since Waterloo. It secured a 12-hour 
start over the German pursuit and caused it to be renewed 
in the wrong direction. 

At the Battle of Mons on 23 August 1914, only a week 
after the British Army crossed the Channel, the casualties 


<) Save the guns! Capt. D. Reynolds with Drivers Luke and 
Drain of 37th Bty, 8th Bde (regt) Royal Field Artillery, 

5th Division BEF, rescue one of their units’ two abandoned 
4.5in howitzers under German fire from 200 yards. All 

three men won the VC and two more were won in the battle. 
< <1 Officers of the 1/Cameronians (Scottish Rifles), 25 Aug. 


<The standard BEF foots/ogger of 1914 carrying the 
deadly Lee Enfield Mk 111.303 rifle (8.72/b weight) with 

M1907 bayonet. His shooting was so good that he could 
fire 15rpm with a rifle sighted from 200 to 1,200 yards. 


inflicted on the Germans by the riflemen and the machine- 
guns of the BEF's 2nd Corps holding the Mons-Condé 
Canal bank had been heavy. All ranks felt satisfaction at 
the result of their first meeting with a Continental army 
since 1815. The few minor incursions across the Canal 
bank were unimportant and beaten back 

But the French Fifth Army on the BEF's right had retired 
without warning the British C-in-C, Field-Marshal Sir John 
D. P. French. Consequently the BEF was in danger of 


encirclement, its left, outer flank being already exposed 
Sir John had no alternative but to order a retreat, and try to 
regain touch with the French, already 24 hours ahead of 
him in the Great Retreat. By evening on 25 August, two 


Three-quarters ofthe German guns at Le Cateau were 


of this type. Each inf div had 54 and every cav div 
12. Less rapid-firing than the French'75' and 
less powerful than the British 18pdr it did 
have range and lightness in its favor, 
Weight 7 ton; Range 5.2 miles; Barrel 
length 27 calibres; Weight of shell 
15/b; Muzzle velocity 7,526fps; 
Elevation —/3" + 75°;Crew7, 
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Jager, Hannoversches 
Jager Bataillon Nr.10 


Five jäger bns fought at Le Cateau, attached to cav 
divs and Army Corps. Each bn had 4rifle coys, an MG 
coy (6 guns) anda cyclist coy (656 men). Their grey- 
green uniform and shakos were often taken to be 
Belgian or French. Gibraltar (1779-83) was a battle 
honor shared with the opposing Essex Regt. 


days after Mons, 2nd Corps, now joined by the incomplete 
4th Division newly arrived from England, was approaching 
Le Cateau and the main road running NW to Cambrai. This 
line was reached late at night by the very tired 3rd and 5th 
Divisions, while 4th Division, the comparatively fresh 
rearguard, did not come in until dawn on the 26th. All 
through the night units arrived, and Le Cateau became 
jammed with transport, guns, ambulances, battalion, 
brigade and divisional HQs, men looking for their units and 
units trying to find billets for a few hours’ rest. 

At about midnight General Sir Horace L. Smith-Dorrien, 
GOC 2nd Corps, issued orders for a further retirement at 
dawn. At 0200 the Cavalry Division commander, Major- 
General Edmund H. Allenby, told him that his five cavalry 
brigades were much scattered and in many cases out of 
touch. Men and horses were exhausted. Allenby added that 
the infantry divisions must move back at once, or be forced 
to fight at daybreak, The GOC 3rd Division who was 
present said that his infantrymen were so tired that they 
could not possibly move before 0900. The 5th Division 
was still arriving and its commander, Major-General Sir 
Charles Fergusson, strongly advocated standing and fight- 
ing, largely because his tired men would get a few hours’ 
sleep, Smith-Dorrien had already decided to give battle. 
For almost three hours nothing happened, and the two 
armies, both fatigued, slept where they could, the majority 
in the streets or fields. 


Tired and over-stretched divisions 

At dawn on the 26th 5th Division had its right flank to the 
east of Le Cateau and two brigades to its west, just south 
of the Le Cateau-Cambrai main road. Continuing the line 
along the main road to Caudry was 3rd Division. The 4th 
moved out at dawn to the left of the line around the village 
of Haucourt. The three divisions, two of which had had no 
rest for four nights and marched 40 miles, held a long 
frontage of 10 miles. 

On the extreme right of the whole line, 1st Battalion, The 
Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry (DCLI), having not yet 
received the orders to stand and fight, was forming up in 
column of fours on the Le Cateau road to continue the 
retreat at 0600. Suddenly they were fired on from the win- 
dows of the houses lining the north side of the road, and 
men began to drop. Hurriedly the DCLI moved up to the 
higher ground SE, where, with two companies of 1st 
Battalion, The East Surrey Regiment, they held the attack 
by the German 8th Infantry Division’s advance-guard 
around the British right flank. 

Immediately west of Le Cateau was 2nd Battalion, The 
Suffolk Regiment digging in. It was shelled all day by up 
to 200 German guns, the CO being killed, and at about 1200 
was attacked by 7th Infantry Division on three sides. The 
battalion, surrounded at 1445, was eventually overwhelmed 
after nine hours fighting, nearly every man being killed, 
wounded or captured. One officer prisoner was Second 
Lieutenant Backhouse who after release in 1918 remained 
in the Regular Army. In 1942, as Brigadier Backhouse, he 
was captured at Singapore by the Japanese, spending 
another 33 years in captivity, This made his total almost 
eight years: after that, he called himself a Professional 
POW. 

To the left of the Suffolks the 2nd Battalions of The King’s 
2 Own Yorkshire Light Infantry (KOYLI) and The King's Own 
3 Scottish Borderers (KOSB) were extended about 300 
= yards south of the main road. On this entirely open and 
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gently sloping-forward piece of ground trenches had been 
dug by inhabitants of Le Cateau. Only 3ft deep, the two 
battalions had to use their own entrenching tools (some 
units only had mess-tins for digging in) to improve them. 
They afforded some cover but being on such open ground 
were very obvious and drew much enemy shellfire. Major 
C. A. L. Yate's ‘B’ Company of the KOYLI formed a right 
flank along a sunken lane running back from the main road. 

German artillery had a magnificent target in the civilian- 
sited trenches and their fire, partly directed by spotter 
planes, greatly helped four infantry regiments forward in 
their attack across the main road at 1000. The KOYLI 
suffered severely from cross-fire, but refusing to withdraw 
caused heavy casualties with rifles and their remaining MG. 
The supporting 11th Battery, Royal Field Artillery, could 
only man one of its six 18pdrs but that gun continued to 
fire at point-blank range. The enemy naturally hesitated to 
rush in, Several times their bugles sounded the British 
Cease Fire and an attempt was made to take forward a flag 
of truce. Each overture was met by renewed fire, but 
gradually the enemy got round the flanks. The 66th 
Infantry Regiment attacked frontally and even the KOYLI 
could not fire fast enough to hold them. Finally Germans 
came up from behind, and a close-quarter bayonet and 
fist-fight ensued at 1530. ‘B’ Company fought until only 
19 men were on their feet and they charged out from their 
lane. Overcome by vastly superior numbers, they were 
mostly captured. Within a few short hours, the battalion 
had lost 620 officers and men. By nightfall a mere 328 had 
evaded the German trap. 

One captured officer, Captain Keppel, was Mess President 
with the Mess cheque book in his pocket. Some days after 
arrival in a POW camp he drew a cheque for £6, each of the 
12 officers, including the CO, endorsing it for 10/- (50p). 


Men of the 11th Hussars near the end of their Channel crossing to Le Havre only 10 days before Le Cateau. As part of 1st 
Cavalry Brigade they skirmished and fought delaying actions on the vulnerable British right tlank of the battle. 


Keppel persuaded a German civilian to cash it and in due 
course the cheque reached Cox's bank for payment which 
at once informed each officer's next-of-kin. It was the 
first news they, or indeed the War Office, had received 
since before Mons. The cheque is still preserved in the 
Regimental Museum at Beverley, Yorkshire. 

Twelve-hundred yards behind the KOYLI position is the 
village of Reumont. On that day the most easterly house in 
the village had a ladder in the garden for some roof repairs. 
The 5th Division's commander, Sir Charles Fergusson, 
climbed up it and watched the battle. A plaque commem- 
orating the fact was placed on the house in 1919, The 
Germans removed this plaque in 1940 and the house was 
demolished in 1950, A house has now been built on the 
site with a new plaque bearing the words: ‘5th Division, 
Battle Hd. Ors, Le Cateau, 26th August 1914’. 

North of the house 19th Independent Brigade waited in 
a shallow depression behind a wood. This brigade was 
made up on the outbreak of war by unbrigaded battalions 
stationed in Scotland. Corps reserve as at Mons, the brigade 
was engaged this time to extricate the DCLI, the East 
Surreys and the Suffolks, all hard pressed out on the right 
flank. 

The left (15th) brigade of the division alongside the 
KOSB consisted of the Norfolk, Bedford, Cheshire, and 
Dorsetshire Regiments. A typical infantry brigade, all units 
were first battalions of English county regiments. The 
men, largely recruited from the country, were very hard to 
shift from any position ordered to be held. On the first day 
of the Great Retreat, the Cheshires had been all but sur- 
rounded, losing 800 men. Fifteenth Brigade was in the 
center at Le Cateau with the task of covering the village of 
Troisvilles about 400 yards back from the main road. But 
there was no serious German pressure here before mid-day, 
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only 36th Fusilier Regiment attacking later. On this sector 
the ground was slightly more broken than that held by the 
KOSB and KOYLI and there were low banks, ditches and 
minor features of tactical value which the forward com- 
panies occupied to gain excellent fields of fire. 

Brigade HQ was in a sunken lane, with 8ft banks, to the 
south of Troisvilles. Alongside HO, The Royal Norfolk 
Regiment, in reserve, was digging into the eastern bank 
Shells were falling very close yet clearly both the battalion 
and brigade HO were out of sight of the enemy. But an 
isolated elm tree, on top of one of the banks, was large 
enough to be marked on the map and very conspicuous; 
a fine aiming-mark for the German gunners. The Norfolks 
spent a long time trying to cut it down. But as soon as it 
was cut half through, a strong SW wind threatened to 
blow it down to the north and thus into and over the sunken 
lane. This would have blocked the road wherein much 
transport was already parked—and along which more 
vehicles must pass if a further retirement became necessary, 
The Norfolks had to guy up the half-cut tree with ropes. 
Eventually it was brought down on the right side of the 
sunken road, and the shelling slackened off. Today the 
roots of this great tree are clearly visible. Twenty years ago 
a sapling was planted among them, which is now half- 
grown—20ft high—and is clearly visible from a great 
distance. Its giant predecessor, twice its height, must have 
been very conspicuous. 

Farther along the line, and now in 3rd Division's sector, 
the exact positions of 2/Royal Scots, 1/Gordon Highlanders 
and, over the road in front of the town of Caudry, 2/South 
Lancashire Regiment and 1/Wiltshire Regiment, are easily 
identified. This part of the line was engaged throughout 
the day by the German 4th Cavalry Division, two infantry 
regiments (six battalions) and consistent heavy artillery 
fire, but the British guns were less outnumbered than on 
the right. At 1400, Caudry was heavily bombarded by 
150mm (5.9in) howitzers and a shell-stunned brigadier 
gave orders for the town to be evacuated, But Caudry's 
southern half was retaken by a counter-attack within the 


hour and the mistake did not hamper eventual retirements 
well-covered by the Royal Artillery. 

At 1530 the Corps Commander authorized individual 
withdrawal by units, but in 3rd Division this order failed to 
reach the Gordons. Only one company got the message 
from a wounded courier, Between 1700 and 1800 the 
other three companies, fighting off continuous German 
attacks, did not see that the South Lancs and the Wiltshires, 
and (on their right) the Royal Scots, were moving back. 
When firing ceased at about 2200, Colonel W. E. Gordon, 
VC, realized that a withdrawal must have taken place. 
Accordingly he concentrated the fit survivors and led them 
back, hopefully in the right direction, After about four 
miles in the dark, complete silence and isolation, he came to 
a 'T' road-junction. Having by now largely lost all sense of 
direction, he decided to turn left, which led him into the 
village of Bertry, formerly the Corps and divisional HQ. In 
the village he saw lights in a cottage and heard voices, 
Bertry, small and compact, had been captured some hours 
before. The Highlanders were in the midst of 66th German 
Infantry Regiment, which surrounded and captured 500 
men by 0300 on 27 August. 

Out on the extreme left flank the still comparatively fresh 
4th Division's left brigade, the 12th, faced NW to form a 
‘refused’ flank to any German attempt to come in there. 
This brigade had detrained at Le Cateau in the early 
morning of the 25th after 24 hours in cattle-trucks. It had 
then marched forward all day and replaced the rearguard 
from 5th Division, The brigade marched back again, 
deployed and fought its way all through the night, reaching 
its position out on the extreme left flank at dawn on the 
26th. 

The left forward battalion, 2/Lancashire Fusiliers, started 
to dig in on high ground NW of Haucourt, while the right 
battalion, 1/King's Own Royal Lancaster Regiment, 
massed on the forward slope, piled arms and removed 
equipment. The men were lying down. It was said that the 
French cavalry were out in front. At about 0600, while most 
of the King's Own were asleep, a junior officer reported that 


he had just seen two or three horsemen ride out from a 
wood, 1,000 yards in front, observe the battalion and then 
withdraw. He added that their uniforms were foreign and 
he thought not French. 

Little notice was taken until a wheeled vehicle left the 
wood, advanced 100 yards or so and paused. In a few 
moments machine-gun fire, at a range of 800 yards, 
opened on the battalion sleeping in mass. In the first burst 
83 men were killed including the CO, and over 200 
wounded. Men rushed to unpile arms, equipment was 
searched for ammunition, and general chaos prevailed, 
Although the MG fire was quickly and damagingly followed 
by German shrapnel fire from 12 77mm field-guns, the 
second-in-command was able to rally the battalion and 
withdraw it behind the crest. 

Here some reorganization was possible and a party was 
sent forward to engage the enemy, who had by now also 
withdrawn, The 1/Royal Warwickshire Regiment from 
10th Brigade (in reserve) came forward to support, and 
later relieved the King's Own, who were withdrawn into 
reserve at Haucourt. Among the Royal Warwicks was a 
26-year-old platoon-commander, Lieutenant Bernard L. 
Montgomery. On the same day and 15 miles to the east 
with 1st Corps, one of the platoon-commanders in the 
Irish Guards was Lieutenant The Hon. Harold R. L. 
Alexander. 

The exact position of the King's Own when surprised by 
one of the German 2nd Cavalry Division’s six MG teams, 
can be precisely fixed. The forward open slope continuing 
evenly down-hill for 1,000 yards is very clear, while only 
50 yards behind the battalion's position is the crest of the 
slope and then a sharp drop to the valley of a little stream— 
an ideal defensive position. The example of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, clearly seen by the King’s Own to be digging in 
like the other 18 front-line battalions, should have been 
followed. Instead the enormous tactical blunder, particu- 
larly in view of the lack of cavalry scouting on this flank, 
disabled half the unit before it could fire back. 

The rest of the left-wing battle went rather better for the 


British. When 7th Jager Battalion tried to work round the 
far flank, they left 47 dead in front of two concealed 
companies of 2/Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. The 1/Hamp- 
shire Regiment opened rapid fire at 1,050 yards on a Ger- 
man battery and within a minute drove it back into cover. 
From 1000, 12th Brigade’s four battalions covered each 
other's retirement to the line of the Esnes-Haucourt road 
which they held till well into the afternoon, On their right 
11th Brigade held tenaciously to some stone quarries 
under intense artillery and MG fire. The 4th Division's 
brigades received orders to retire at about 1700, 

By dusk the Royal Warwicks were retreating through 
Haucourt, the King's Own thus again became the right 
forward battalion of 12th Brigade. At about 2000 permission 
to withdraw by units was received, and at about the same 
time the Germans entered the eastern outskirts of Haucourt. 
Several minor, isolated, incidents took place in the darkness 
while the King's Own were preparing to leave, and one 
officer and several men were killed, They were later buried 
in the village cemetery where the Imperial War Graves 
Commission later erected grave-stones. The bodies of 
the King's Own killed in the morning were buried where 
they fell by the enemy some days later. 

In 1955 a 90-year-old Haucourt villager told the author 
that he remembered the battle, the disaster to the King's 
Own, their withdrawal after dark and the German occupation 
for the next four years. He also remembered as a child seeing 
the German troops march through in 1870, and a similar 
invasion in 1940. 

The Germans were trying to find the British flanks and it 
is surprising that they did not endeavor to push more 
rapidly around the town of Le Cateau when they saw the 
DCLI and Suffolks cut up, and in the case of the latter, 
surrounded and captured. They must have known that 
1st Corps was at least six miles away ; the gap between the 


The 13pdr QF gun of 1903 still used ceremonially by the 
Royal Horse Artillery. Four of ‘J' Bty's six 1-ton 
13pdrs (5th Cav Bde) are visible, the BEF had 5 btys. 


two Corps, with the flank of 2nd Corps pushed in badly, 
made a wonderful opportunity for the BEF to be cut in 
half. But they didn't exploit it. The German First Army 
commander, Generaloberst Alexander von Kluck, was 
marching into battle, if not quite haphazardly, certainly 
with no overall plan other than ‘finding’ the British, He 
seems to have had little idea as to where they were. And 
though he had nine infantry divisions within striking 
distance of 2nd Corps on the 26th, he engaged only two 
and three cavalry divisions whose efforts at dismounted 
action were uniformly unsuccessful 

By 1800 a light drizzle was falling. All the British officers 
and men, not only in the battalions but at brigade and 
divisional HOs were very tired. Everyone knew that a ghastly 
night lay ahead of them, with no rest and probably no food, 
certainly nothing hot. The order to withdraw in the chaos, 
failing light and rain failed to reach a few individual com 
panies and platoons. Their young commanders heard no 
firing and could find no friends on either side of them. 
Obviously they should move back and try to make contact 
with a friendly unit. But none had orders to retire and the 
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enemy were not far away. Training forbade them to retreat 
in the face of the enemy without orders, yet common-sense 
urged them to do so. Not until midnight did some small 
groups start trickling back. One party of 78 eventually 
escaped through the German lines to Boulogne. Lt 
Montgomery was with a party that spent the three next 
days successfully evading German cavalry. 

Smith-Dorrien's Corps had slipped away again in the dark 
—as at Mons. The weary troops marched most of the night 
and covered 16 miles on the 27th. They suffered little moles- 
tation. The equally tired enemy had had enough for the time 
being, and von Kluck believed that the British would retreat 
west to the Channel ports rather than regain touch with the 
battered French armies, so his enveloping advance since 
Mons was widened 

Le Cateau had been an artillery battle. The open, flattish, 
rolling downs with few woods, little ‘dead ground’ and 
wonderful observation was ideal for gunnery. The infantry 
positions of the British could be seen a long way off and 
the German gunners had as much of a ‘field day’ at Le 
Cateau as the British riflemen and machine-gunners had 
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1 A poorly posed collection 
of German infantry in 
France. Their shooting was 
inferior to the British and 
the Kar 98 Mauser rifle had 
half the magazine capacity 
of the Lee-Enfield's. 

2 British lancers on the 
Mons retreat. Four of the 
BEF's 15 cavalry regts were 
lancers. 

3 The 68-year-old von 
Kluck led 300,000 men 

(17 divs). 

4 German 6th Infantry 
Regiment. 


had at Mons. The ground was exasperating for battalion 
and company commanders. A position selected, occupied 
and perhaps dug was, in that open country, no better and 
no worse than dozens of alternative ones. All had good 
fields of fire, all were exposed and obvious. Over 340 
German guns were used in the battle, at least half as many 
again as 2nd Corps had 

The three British divisions lost 7,812 men from all causes 
at Le Cateau, Forty per cent came from enemy shellfire 
on company and battery positions, while 45 per cent came 
from units surrounded with large numbers captured, 2,600 
in all. Losses had been five times those at Mons with 38 
guns (1 60pdr and 35 18pdrs with 2 4.5in howitzers) 
abandoned and 4th Division lost a quarter of its strength. 
No figure exists for German casualties, but three (nine 
battalions) of the eight (24 battalions) infantry regiments 
engaged suffered 1,124 killed and wounded between them 
so they were scarcely less. 

The Battle of Le Cateau, the last great pitched battle to be 
fought within the space of a day, achieved its object for the 
British. It gave many men in the reserve battalions and 
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brigades who were not engaged until late in the day several 
hours of sleep. It hit the enemy a hard blow from which he 
recoiled and he did not again closely pursue or harass the 
infantry during the Great Retreat, and it allowed 1st Corps 
to get clear away after the night action at Landrecies on 
the 25th, six miles NE of Le Cateau. First and 2nd Corps, 
separated since Mons, regained contact five days after 
Le Cateau. 

Most importantly it delayed the programme of the overall 
German advance by yet another day. It had been already 10 
days late at Mons, owing to the resistance of the Belgian 
fortresses of Namur and Liege. Mons put it back another 
day—while Le Cateau added yet another. 

For the Schlieffen Plan to be successful it was essential 
that its strict time-table be adhered to, so that the Western 
Allies could be knocked out by 11 September, the 40th day 
of the war, and then the bulk of the German Army transferred 
east to meet the Russians before their mobilization was 
complete. Le Cateau was fought the same day as the Battle 
of Tannenberg began. Ten days later the Western Allies would 
foil the Schlieffen Plan on the Marne, Howard Green 
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The first torpedo-boat was built in 1873. A lightweight 
vessel, it was intended to dash into an enemy fleet or 
harbor, discharge a volley of torpedoes and escape—relying 
on its speed and small size to escape damage. It certainly 
had every chance. Naval ordnance in those days was, with 
a few rare and experimental exceptions, muzzle-loaded, 
slow in operation, and not very accurate. The navies of the 
world began to search for an antidote to the new threat. 

In Sweden the engineer Heldge Palmkranz had invented 
a hand-operated machine-gun, To get financial backing he 
went to another Swede, banker Torsten Nordenfelt. They 
established a factory in England to manufacture the new 
gun, now known as the Nordenfelt machine-gun. In 1877 
the Nordenfelt company produced a model in 1in calibre, 
firing small 11b HE shells. They offered this as the answer 
to the torpedo-boat. It was an immediate success and the 
navies were soon buying in great numbers. 

Meanwhile, in the US, Hiram Maxim had been busy 
inventing gas-lighting machinery, automatic fire-sprinklers 
and electric lights. In 1881 he visited the Electrical Exhi- 
bition in Paris. There, so the story goes, he was advised 
that if he wanted to make his fortune he should give up 
electric lights and ‘invent something which will allow these 
crazy Europeans to kill each other more quickly’. So 


Maxim went to London, set up a workshop in Hatton 
Garden, and invented the first true machine-gun (see 
‘War Monthly’ issue 18 ‘MGs 1914-18')—in which the 
explosion of the cartridge provided the motive power to 
extract the spent cartridge case, re-cock the gun and load 
a fresh round into the chamber ready for firing. By 1884, 
after having taken out patents covering just about every 
possible way of making an automatic gun work, he had 
built his first model. After demonstrating this and listening 
to criticisms and suggestions, he produced an improved 
design in 1885 which became the basic model for the 
millions of Maxim guns and their derivatives which were 
to follow. 

The first weapons were rifle-calibre, firing ordinary lead 
bullets, but also in 1885 Maxim produced a heavier 37mm 
(1.45in) calibre model. It fired a pointed, piercing shell 
which carried an HE charge. The object behind this model 
was to capture the naval anti-torpedo-boat gun market 
which had already been exploited by Nordenfelt and later 
by the French Hotchkiss company. Indeed, Maxim's 
original design in this calibre appears to have stemmed 
from remarks which were made when he demonstrated 
his MG to the Royal Navy, and he later received a request 
from the Admiralty. But by the time the gun had been 
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<The invention of the 
mitrailleuse machine-gun 
in 1870 (30-45rpm) 
followed  DrGatling's 
ten-barrelled MG (600rpm). 
These early MGs were 
followed by Hiram Maxim's 
.45 MG which, in an 
improved form, went into 
service in 1885 and was 
used in the Boer War. 

So effective were MGs that 
itled to the development 
of the Nordenfeldt Tin 
quick-firer which worked 
on the MG principle. Then 
Vickers designed their. 
37mm quick-firer which 
could be mounted onan 
artillery carriage, fixed 
mounts and high-angle 
mounts for AA use. 

Here itis fixed ona 
goods-wagon of the 
German-built, but British- 
run, Baghdad Railway in 
Mesopotamia, 1917-18. 


<The Vickers, Son and Maxim 37mm (1.457), 42.5- 
calibre QF gun, weight 440/b, on an ordinary naval 
cone mounting. It was positioned for broadside and 
bridge firing. Contemporary naval ordnance manuals 
suggest that it was also mounted at mast-top'when 
there is room’. 

VAs the ‘Ordnance Quick-Firing One-Pounder 
Mark 1 on Carriage Field QF 1-pr Mk 1' the 37mm 
was acquired by the British Army in 1900, This move 
was motivated by the success of the OF by the Boers 
against the British during the Boer War. They 
‘dreaded it more than any other gun’. 
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perfected the Admiralty had decided against MGs in that 1 
particular role. 

Undaunted, Maxim made some improvements and began 
selling the gun elsewhere. The US Navy bought large 
numbers and installed them in the fighting superstructures 
of most of their ships. Many other navies followed suit; 
the French bought several to be mounted on harbor moles 
and breakwaters to deter small-boat raiding. Maxim then 
designed a wheeled carriage to fit the gun for land use. In 
this role it was little more than a long-range MG with more 
devastating power, and in order to make it even more 
effective Maxim produced a nose-fuzed explosive shell. 
Not only did this produce a satisfactory result at the target, 
but the explosion of the shell also showed the gunner 
where his shots were going, something which would have 
been difficult to spot had the gun used solid bullets. 

This land service model, looking rather like a small field 
gun on its two-wheeled carriage, was promoted by Maxim 
in many countries. He demonstrated the 37mm gun to the 
Danish Army. Firing at 300rpm, Maxim soon demolished a 
variety of targets and was well on the way to making a 
sale when the King of Denmark asked how much the 
ammunition cost: '6/6d (324p, about 70 US cents) a 
round, Your Majesty’ replied Maxim. “Hmmph !” snorted 
the King; ‘At that rate my Kingdom would be bankrupt 
after two hours.’ The Danes did not adopt the gun. 


Britain turns down Maxim's gun 

In the early 1890s Maxim once again approached the 
British Government in the hopes of interesting them, but 
with no success. But the Boer Republic of the Transvaal 
expressed an interest and the British Government gave 
Maxim permission to sell a number of guns to that country. 
This was an unfortunate decision. When the South 
African (Boer) War broke out in 1899, the British Army 
soon discovered the effectiveness of the Maxim 37mm 
gun. But they were looking down the barrel from the 
wrong end. The rattle of explosions from the shells arriving 
in a constant stream from the Boers soon earned the gun 
the nick-name of ‘Pom-Pom’ which was to stay with it 
and its successors from then on. Some authorities claim 
that the nickname came from the African natives. But 
maybe it was just the British soldier's time-honored habit 
of making fun of something not particularly funny. The 
US War Department sent two officers to see what was 
going on in the war, and one of them, Captain Slocum, 
8th US Cavalry, reported: ‘The Vickers-Nordenfelt auto- 
matic gun used by the Boers has a strangely demoralizing 
effect on an enemy. It is an effective little weapon, and the 
British soldier dreads it more than any other gun the Boers 
have. Its “pom-pom-pom” in rapid succession and un- 
known number is a great strain on the nerves. It is very 
accurate.” 

As well as being a ‘strain on the nerves’ it could do some 
solid damage, notably to British artillery. This was due to 
the policy of deploying the guns in the open, as had been 
the practice ever since guns had been invented, But the 
Boers, experts at concealment, hid themselves—and their 
pom-poms—and opened fire at long range. Using smoke- 
less powder, the guns were invisible. The result was 
severe punishment for their unfortunate targets. At 
Colenso, firing from concealment at a range of 1,200 
yards, the pom-poms put eight British guns out of action 
in less than 20 minutes. It did not take much of this sort 
of treatment before the Gunners’ re-wrote the policy book 
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1 and2 The Vickers 37mm 
gun ona ‘disappearing 
mounting’. ltswivelled at 
the apex of the collapsible 
tripod. 

3 HMS Rodney (33,900 
tons) carried 16 pairs of 
2pdr Mk VIII pom-poms, in 
groups of four pairs. Her 
main armament was nine 
huge 16in guns. 

4 Rodney's pom-pom in 
action. It is mounted on 
top of one of the battleship's 
six 4.7in AA guns, while 
two of the six twin 6in 
turrets are trained forward. 
The fairly small pile of 
expended shell cases shows 
the pom-pom has only just 
begun firing. 

5 The same 4x2pdr 
pom-pom mounting in 
HMS Howe, a George V 
class 35,000-ton battleship. 
For AA defense she carried 
six batteries of four 

pairs of 2pdr guns. 


and began hiding their guns and perfecting the art of 
firing from behind cover—a lesson which was to stand 
them in good stead in 1914. 

The pom-pom was just as dangerous to infantry, though 
the Boers rarely used the guns indiscriminately in an anti- 
personnel role. No doubt with an eye to the ammunition 
cost, it was generally kept quiet until something worth- 
while presented itself. At Paardeberg the pom-poms were 
turned on the Maxim gun teams of the Scots Guards, to 
such good effect that the British guns never got into action 
all day. As soon as a gun team set up a gun they were 
shot down by pom-pom fire. 

Not surprisingly the Army demanded some pom-poms 
of their own for retaliation, and in August 1900 the British 
Army formally announced the ‘Ordnance Quick-Firing 
One-Pounder Mark 1 on Carriage Field QF 1-pr Mk 1, 
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Imperial War Museum. 
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A With the eight 2pdr 
pom-pom barrels each 
firing ata rate of 120rpm, 
the clearance of empty 
shell cases was a major 
task. 

<The eye of a gun-setter 
at the simple ring-sight 
of one of HMS Rodney's 
multiple pom-poms. Sights 
varied from optical units 
to simple wire rings. 
The Mediterranean's 
eastern sector saw plenty 
of opportunity for ships’ 
pom-poms to prove their 
worth. This pom-pomisa 
triple mounting ona 
destroyer on patrol. 


having bought a batch of them from Vickers, Son & Maxim. 
(This amalgamation had succeeded the Maxim-Nordenfelt 
Company, who had succeeded the Maxim Gun Company, 
all of which accounts for the varying names under which 
the gun was known at different times.) The gun was in 
fact practically the same as the model supplied to the 
Boers; belt-fed from a 25-round cloth belt, mounted on a 
two-wheeled field-gun-type of carriage, and its near 3-ton 
weight handled in the field more as artillery than as an MG, 
Indeed, documentary evidence suggests that the Army 
were not entirely sure what the pom-pom was. It was not 
mentioned in the ‘Textbook of Service Ordnance 1903’ or 
in the ‘Textbook of Small Arms 1909". 

At the end of the Boer War the pom-poms were withdrawn 
and placed in store. It seemed unlikely that they would 
ever be used again, since the conditions of warfare in 


South Africa were regarded as a special case. Also, the 
British Army had not found much use for them—except as 
morale boosters. Then a few years later the aeroplane 
began to emerge as a likely war weapon. In the search for 
an effective counter, the pom-pom was remembered. In 
1913 one was sent to the Coast Artillery School of In- 
struction at Golden Hill Fort on the Isle of Wight, Hampshire. 
A coast artillery 3pdr gun pedestal mounting was modified 
so that a pom-pom could be fitted to it that would elevate 
to an angle of 80°. The weapon was then taken to the 
New Needles Battery nearby and put to the test, the 
target being a large kite flown from a destroyer steaming 
at full speed through the Needles Passage. The kite was 
shot down, the idea was proved to be practical, and in 
February 1914 the modification was officially introduced 
into service as the ‘Carriage Garrison QF 1-pounder’, The 


pom-pom now became the first British AA gun. It soon 
earned another distinction by becoming the first gun to 
fire a shot in the air defense of London, 

The Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve (RNVR) were 
responsible for the early air defense of the British capital, 
and among their somewhat hastily assembled collection of 
armament were six pom-poms. One of these was mounted 
on top of the triple gate at Hyde Park Corner, and it went 
into action on the night of the first Zeppelin raid on London 
on 31 May 1915, This gun, on its garrison mounting, is 
still to be seen in the Imperial War Museum, Lambeth, 
London, 

At the same time as the introduction of the garrison 
mounting, a modified field carriage had been approved 
This was the normal wheeled carriage adapted so as to 
raise the gun and allow it to be elevated to 80°, thus turning 
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it into a mobile AA gun. Numbers of these were sent to 
France and became a useful defense against low-flyina 
'strafers'; many were also supplied to the Belgian Army, 
and a similar modification was made by the German Army 
to their field carriages, They too had bought some guns 
from Maxim before World War |. 

As the war progressed, aircraft became more robust and 
flew higher. The pom-pom began to fall behind in the 
race. First, its effective range was little more than about 
3,000ft, and secondly its shell was weak. Weighing 11b, it 
contained only 270 grains—just over half an ounce—of 
gunpowder—not enough to seriously damage a plane. 
There were two possible solutions to this—get the gun 
closer to make sure of several hits, or build a bigger gun 
firing a heavier shell. 

The first course was adopted by the Royal Flying Corps 
(later the RAF), who developed a Mark III version, This 
was a shorter (56in instead of 73in) and lighter (150b 
instead of 410Ib) gun firing the same shell from a smaller 
cartridge. It was assembled on a lightweight mounting to 
go into the front seat of ‘pusher’-type aircraft, But by the 
time the design was perfected that type of plane was on 
the way out of service. Very few Mark IIl guns were ever 
made. 


Vickers improve on the original 

The second approach was used by the Royal Navy who, 
in 1917, asked Vickers to produce a fast-firing AA gun 
using a heavier and more damaging shell. Vickers had 
already produced a number of 2pdr guns for the Navy, both 
single-shot and semi-automatic for use by the Royal Naval 
Air Service, These were mounted in seaplanes and used as 
anti-submarine guns. Using the ammunition of these 
weapons as a basis, a new gun was designed which was 
no more than an enlarged pom-pom. The gun mechanism 
was identical and the mounting an improved pedestal type 
with better sights and controls. The 2lb shell carried 20z 
of TNT, which was more effective at the target, and the 
larger cartridge increased the effective range to about 
10,000ft. 

This gun was officially called the ‘Two-pounder Mark 1° 
but unofficially it inherited its predecessor's name and 
became the ‘pom-pom’. It remained in service until the end 
of World War II. (The original Maxim pom-poms were 
declared obsolete and scrapped in 1921.) During the 1920s 
the design was constantly improved until the end of the 
1930s saw the Mark VII! gun as the standard model. This 
was carried on a twin mounting which had the guns set 
one above the other and had a rate of fire of 120rpm from 
each barrel and could reach to 16,000ft. Developed in 1936 
it became a standard fitting on almost all Royal Navy ships 
during World War Il. The British Army soon began casting 
envious glances at it. In 1936 there was a serious shortage 
of anything which could be called a light AA gun in the 
British land service. Numerous alternatives were proposed 
and examined, and in April 1937 the War Office decided to 
adopt the Naval Mark VIII twin mounting ‘for the Air 
Defence of Great Britain and for defended ports at home 
and abroad' as an interim gun while embarking on the 
design of a new two-barrel model. 

While the naval pom-pom was a very fine weapon, it 
could not be regarded as a mobile one. It weighed 71 tons 
and had been designed to be bolted to a ship's deck. The 
first thing the Army had to do was to design a transporter 
to carry the gun from place to place and, secondly, to 
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produce a ground platform which could be anchored in 
concrete with the gun mounting bolted to it. In due course 
this was achieved, and production and installation of the 
guns began in 1939. 

But by that time something else had appeared on the 
scene—the 40mm (1.57in) Bofors gun from Sweden, This 
had the same rate of fire as the pom-pom, fired a heavier 
and more effective shell, had a higher muzzle velocity, 
weighed less than two tons. It was also fully mobile, had a 
greater range, and was a much cheaper and simpler manu- 
facturina proposition. The result was never in doubt. Only 
a week after the decision had been taken to adopt the pom- 
pom, another decision was taken to buy 100 Bofors guns 
and half a million rounds of ammunition. This was followed 
by negotiations for a license to manufacture the gun in 
Britain. The order for the pom-pom was immediately cut to 
60 equipments, the first manufacturing batch, and after 
that the Bofors took over. The Army's pom-poms were kept 
until there were enough Bofors guns to replace them. In 
May 1943, they were declared obsolete for military use 
and handed across to the Royal Navy. 

The Navy had also adopted the Bofors, but they still 
wanted the pom-pom. While the soldiers could spread 
themselves over the countryside and take up a lot of room 
putting six Bofors guns into action, the sailors were always 
hard-pressed for space on board ship. A twin or quadruple 
pom-pom took up as much room as a Bofors but put 
more metal into the sky in a given time. So the pom-pom 
became the Navy's light AA gun, quadruple mountings 
providing such a volume of fire and rattle of noise that a 
new nickname appeared—the ‘Chicago Piano’, borrowed 
from the Thompson submachine-gun of gangster fame. 

The end of World War II spelt the end of the pom-pom. 
Aircraft were getting faster, but, more important, they were 
getting tougher and heavier, better protected and harder to 
damage with such a small shell. The only way the pom- 
pom could compete was by increasing its rate of fire, and 
although various experimental designs were tried, the 
mechanics of the gun were not receptive to such improve- 
ment. A new Bofors design, giving 240rpm from a single 
barrel, together with an improved shell giving more velocity 
and range, was a much better proposition, and the pom- 
pom was finally retired, after more than 60 years of service. 

lan Hogg 
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<1As the war progressed, 
aircraft became faster and Pom-Pom 2pdr OF AA gun 
more well-protected with 
armor. The 2/b shell of 

the pom-pom carried 20z of 
HE to 10,000ft, but thena 
new gun design appeared. 
Bofors of Sweden had 
designed a 40mm automatic 
gunin 1929, which was 
improved and part 
redesigned to become one 
of the most popular and 
reliable AA guns of World 
War'l. Its official title 

was the 40mm m/36 Light 
Anti-Aircraft Gun and it 
had arate of fire of up to 
740rpm to a range of 

3,281 yards (3,000m). 
During World War Il it was 
manufactured under licence 
in the US, Britainand 
Canada, Before 1939 the 
factories were in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia as well 
as Sweden. 

(> Early models of the Mk 
VIII 2pdr pom-pom did 

not carry flash-guards on 
the barrels, although the 
basic design did not 
change. Ships, yards and 
store installations were all 
issued with this popular 
weapon. For Army use 

the base was modified in 
order that it could be 

bolted to a mobile 
transporter. 

Y Ready for practice firing 
of the ‘Chicago Piano’, 
nickname of the pom-pom. 


Peter Sarson/Tony Bryan 
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Of all the weapons of twentieth-century sea warfare the 
submarine has been the most deadly. In World War II 
German U-boats sank over 14 million tons of shipping— 
2,840 vessels. A quartet of that tonnage was sunk by only 
53 boats, one-twentieth of all U-boats. The value of the 
cargoes lost to U-boat attack was immense, running into 
thousands of millions of pounds, yet a U-boat cost only 
£500,000 to build. 

In 1917 U-boats nearly starved Britain into surrender, 
and it was an ex-World War | submariner, Admiral Karl 
Dönitz, who said in 1939: 'I will show that the U-boat alone 
can win this war’, Throughout World War || shipping losses 
were a constant threat to the Allies. Without merchant 
shipping no invasion of Nazi Europe could be undertaken. 
Every aircraft, tank or food cargo lost had to be replaced 
As late as 1944 a renewed U-boat offensive offered the 
Germans a last chance to stave off defeat. 

The deadliest U-boat of all was U48, which sank 309,000 
tons of shipping in only 26 months—6 per cent of the total 
sunk in the same period. This 219ft-long submarine and 
her 44 officers and men sank the equivalent of two or three 
average-sized freighters each month from the outbreak of 


war to the summer of 1941. Although she saw no further 
active service, and spent the next two years on training, 
no other U-boat could equal her total, What made it 
possible was the fact that U48 was commanded by three 
high-scoring ‘ace’ commanders, of whom one returned to 
take charge a second time. 

U48 was a German submarine or Unterseeboot of the 
Type VIIB—one of a series of pre-war designs for the 
Kriegsmarine. The original Type VIIA boats, U27 to U36, 
were based on the highly successful UBIII type of World 
War |, a robust 500-tonner built between 1916 and 1918. 
The UB type had started as a tiny coastal design displacing 
only 126 tons on the surface, but grew into a boat which 
was larger than the original seagoing U-boats. 

The Treaty of Versailles in 1919 banned the building of 
submarines for the German Navy, but within three years of 


Germany's deadliest U-boat, U48, pictured in 1939. In 
the two years to 1941 she was to wreak havoc on Allied 
and Neutral merchant shipping. 

1 & 2. Type VIIC U-boats in the N. Atlantic. Their 

17kt surface speed outpaced many merchantmen. 
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U-boat Type VIIB 


The vital statistics of Germany's deadliest U-boat. 
Maximum diving depth 700 metres (designed), 200 
metres (actual); Speed surfaced 17kts, submerged 8kts; 
Armament 74 torpedoes (5 in tubes, 9 stored) + 
1x20mmAA gun and 1x3.5in gun; Complement 56; 
Range 3,850 miles at 17kts. 


its ratification plans were in hand to evade its provisions. 
Patriotic German naval officers were not prepared to allow 
the hard-won skill and technical knowledge of the 1914-18 
war to be thrown away. Nobody could foretell when 
Germany would be strong again or when she might need 
U-boats once more. In 1922 a ‘Submarine Development 
Bureau’ was formed in Holland under the cloak of a 
conventional shipbuilding and design firm known as the 
Ingenieurskantoor voor Sheepsbouw or Shipbuilding 
Engineering Office. Behind this facade a highly skilled 
design team including Dr Hans Techel of Krupp's Germania 
Yard, studied submarine developments. The Bureau did not 
restrict itself to design studies; a submarine was built for 
the Spanish Navy at Cadiz under German supervision and 
two more were built for the Finnish Navy by the German- 
controlled firm of Crichton-Vulcan in Finland, The Spanish 
boat was sold to Turkey before completion and was 
renamed Gur but the two Finnish boats served with con- 
siderable success against the Russians in World War II. 
When Adolf Hitler came to power in 1933 the German 
Navy could at last turn its dreams into reality. But the Treaty 
of Versailles was still in force, and until Hitler's promise to 
free the German armed forces from its shackles could be 
redeemed all preparations had to be kept secret, Parts for 
10 submarines had been bought and assembled in Spain, 
Holland and Finland, and by the autumn of 1934 the material 
was in store at Kiel. Thus, five months before Hitler de- 
nounced the Treaty of Versailles the German Navy was 
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ready to begin U-boat construction. 

Three basic designs had been prepared by the Submarine 
Development Bureau: a 1,000-ton ocean-going type, a 
500-ton sea-going type and a 250-ton coastal type. The 
coastal type became known as the Type ll, and 24 were 
laid down in 1935, Apart from minor changes they were the 
same as the Finnish Vesikko. They were followed by two 
Type | boats based on the Turkish Gur, U25 and U26, These 
proved almost unmanageable and had to be relegated to 
training. The third category ordered was the Type VII, out 
of which developed the standard U-boat design for World 
War II. Ten boats, U27 to U36 were built, and then a series 
of minor improvements made it necessary to introduce a 
variant, Type VIIB, of which a further 24 boats were ordered. 

U48 was one of 24 Type VIIB boats, numbered U45 to 
U55, U73 to U76, U83 to U87 and U99 to U102. These 
boats were commanded by the most skilled men in the 
U-boat Arm, and rate as some of the most effective sub- 
marines ever used: Type VIIAs—U32 commanded by 
Jenisch and U34 (Rollmann), Type VIIBs—U46 commanded 
by Endrass,—U47 (Gúnther Prien), U99 (Otto Kretschmer), 
—U100 commanded by Joachim Schepke. 

The Type VIIB U-boat was single hulled and her pressure 
hull was divided into six compartments. In the bow torpedo- 
room she carried four 21in (535mm) torpedo-tubes and 
four reload torpedoes. In the second compartment was the 
wardroom, with a large accumulator battery below the 
floor. Next came the control room or ‘zentrale’, from which 


1 Watertight stern 11 20mm gun 21 Munitions store 
2 Stern elevator 12 Electric batteries 22 Electric batteries 
3 Stern tube 13 Airintake 23 Captain's quarters 
4 Main shaft 14 Petty officers' quarters 24 Crew's quarters 
5 Rudder control 15 Search periscope 25 Spare torpedoes (8) 
6 Electric motor 16 Periscope well 26 Forward torpedo room 
7 Stern torpedo room 17 Attack periscope 27 Forward elevator 
8 Exhaust 18 Controlroom 28 Watertight fo'c'sle 
9 Diesel engine room 19 3.5in (88mm) gun 29 Torpedo tubes (4) 
10 Galley 20 Wardroom 30 Wire cutter 
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the submarine was controlled and operated, Here were the 
periscopes and diving controls, and access to the conning 
tower above, The fourth compartment contained another 
set of accumulators and accomodation for petty officers 
(the main crew accomodation being in the forward torpedo 
room). Next came the diesel engines and the electric 
motors. A single torpedo-tube was sited at the after end of 
the electric motor room, able to fire aft between the twin 
propeller shafts. Externally the submarine carried an 88mm 
(3.5in) deck gun forward of the conning tower and a 
20mm AA gun on the ‘winter garden’ or conning tower 
platform. Apart from the conning tower hatch, access to 
the deck was through two hatches forward and one abaft 
the conning tower, Escape apparatus was provided similar 
to the Royal Navy's Davis Submarine Escape Apparatus 
(DSEA), a self-contained mask and breathing gear. 

Some boats of the class were engined with MAN diesels 
and had the MAK-pattern battery in place of the MAL- 
pattern. This increased endurance slightly. 

Type VIIB could carry a theoretical maximum of 14 
torpedoes—five in the tubes, one reload aft and eight 
forward. For extra space, however, only 12 were normally 
carried to make room. Alternative weapon loads were: 
four torpedoes and 16 TMA mines; three torpedoes and 
24 TMA mines; four torpedoes and 10 TMA and 9 TMB 
mines; 26 TMAs; 39 TMBs. The maximum sustained speed 
was 17.2 knots and though the designed diving depth was 
100 metres (328ft) the class proved during World War II 


that they could dive to'a depth of 200 metres. 

The ultimate refinement of the Type VIIB U-boat was the 
VIIC. Over 600 of these were built, They differed only 
slightly from their predecessors. Although by no means ideal 
for Atlantic operations they achieved remarkable results, 
The main fault with the Type VII series was size, which 
limited endurance and torpedo capacity. 

U48's remarkable career began in 1937, when her keel 
was laid at Krupp's Germania Yard on 5 March, having been 
ordered five months earlier as Hull No. 585. A little over 
two years later—8 March 1939—the sleek hull entered the 
water. She was commissioned on 19 April that year under 
Kapitánleutnant (Lieutenant) Herbert Schultze. 

U48 joined the 7th or Wegener Flotilla at Kiel. This was a 
new flotilla under the command of Kapitánleutnant Sobe, 
and included U45, U46, U47, U51, U52 and U53. By the 
time Britain declared war on Germany on 3 September, 
1939, the U-boat Arm had 56 U-boats in commission 
including 12 at the U-boat School at Neustadt. Until the 
outbreak of war the training and operational boats were 
intermingled, with much of the final training being con- 
tinued in the operational flotillas. But after war broke out 
the threat of air attack forced the training flotillas to stay in 
the Baltic out of range of RAF bombers. 

The 7th Flotilla remained at Kiel after the war started. 
U48 was not one of the 40 U-boats already at sea the day 
hostilities began but she left Kiel two days later, The U-boats 
received a signal from Donitz ordering them to observe the 
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1 Kapitanleutnant Heinrich 
Bleichrodt (center) looks 
on as U48 is armed with 
torpedoes at Wilhelmshaven 
NW Germany. 

2to4 The three ace 
commanders responsible for 
U48's to//—Schultze, 
Rosing and Bleichrodt. 

5 Chief Engineer Ziirn. His 
services to the Reich won 
him the Knight's Cross. 

6 Members of U48's crew 
on her last cruise, from 

St. Nazaire—22/5/41. 

7 Stores are unloaded at 
St. Nazaire after U48's 
ninth voyage—24 
February 1941, 

8 Another freighter is sunk 
by U48—one of her 52 
inkings. 

9 Survivors awaitrescue 
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Prize Regulations, The fact that these rules were breached 
by U30 that same day when she sank the liner Athenia is 
only evidence of the impractical nature of attempts to 
‘humanise’ submarine warfare. Kapitánleutnant Lemp mis- 
took his target for a troopship and was nearly court- 
martialled by Dönitz for it. On the other hand, U48 con- 
tributed a rare dose of humor when Herbert Schultze sent a 
radio message ‘in clear’ to the British Admiralty giving his 
position and asking Winston Churchill to come and rescue 
the survivors of the ship which he had just sunk. On the 
first day of her cruise—5 September—U48 torpedoed the 
SS Royal Sceptre, a 4,800-ton merchant ship. When 
another merchantman, the SS Browning hove in sight 
U48 fired a shot from her 88mm deck gun across the Brown- 
ing's bows, but instead of sinking her Schultze ordered her 
to pick up the Roya/ Sceptre's boats 

By the end of her first war-cruise U48 had sunk two more 
British merchant ships—Winkleigh on 8 September and 
Firby on the 30th. In just 25 days U48 had put paid to 14,777 
tons of shipping. After only 11 days to give shore leave to 
the crew, refuel, take on fresh stores and check for faults, 
Schultze took her to sea again on 12 October. By the time 
she returned five days later she had sunk another five ships 
totalling 36,926 tons—Emile Miguet, Herenspool, Louisiana, 
Sneaton and City of Mandalay. 

It was fortunate for the British that the German U-boat 
commanders were not all of such high standard, for at this 
early stage of the war the convoy system was not yet fully 
organized. But many were as good as Herbert Schultze or 
better, and it was during U48's second cruise that her 
flotilla-mate U47 sank the British battleship Roya/ Oak in 
Scapa Flow. 

U48's third cruise lasted from 26 November to 15 
December and accounted for another four ships—Gustav 
E, Reuter, Navasota, San Alberto and Germaine. 

After a spell of Christmas leave Schultze took his boat to 
sea again in January 1940. It was a bitterly cold winter 
both for U-boats and their victims, and she was forced 
to return to base with ice damage. After repairs she was 
ready to leave again in February. In eight days she sank 


another four ships —Burgerdijk, Sultan Star, Den Haag, and 
Wilja—bringing Schultze's score up to 110,974 tons, or 
16 ships in less than four months of operations. 

The 7th Wegener Flotilla was withdrawn from the cam- 
paign against shipping around the British Isles in March to 
take part in the invasion of Norway. Although the U-boats 
had inflicted heavy losses, the British anti-submarine forces 
were also scoring successes. Out of the 34 Type VIIA and 
VIIB boats built five had been sunk. The Norwegian cam- 
paign produced no laurels for U48. She was presumably 
one of the many U-boats which reported faulty torpedoes. 
High latitudes had an adverse effect on the new magnetic 
pistol fitted to German torpedoes. 

Kapitánleutnant Schultze left U48 after her return from 
Norway, but Korvettenkapitän (Lieutenant Commander) 
Rosing inherited the luck that seemed to go with her. His 
first cruise (U48's seventh) lasted three weeks in June 
1940 and accounted for seven more merchant ships. U48 
sank the incredible total of 52 vessels in 13 voyages (see 
accompanying table for dates, names and tonnages). 

After nearly two months in dock U48 sailed again in mid- 
August. In the space of 10 days she sank five more ships. 
All of them were merchant vessels. Under Rosing U48 
destroyed 60,702 tons (of shipping) in under three months, 
of which only one month had actually been spent at sea 
U48's total by this time exceeded 171,000 tons (28 ships). 
It was time for another change of captain. 

The next commander of U48 was Kapitánleutnant 
Heinrich Bleichrodt. He was to prove even deadlier than 
Schultze or Rosing. On his first cruise (U48's seventh) he 
sank seven merchant ships and the submarine’s first and 
only warship victim, the escort sloop HMS Dundee, a 
total of 38,494 tons and 1,060 displacement tons for the 
escort. 

U48 was one of a 'wolf-pack' attacking the third slow 
convoy from Nova Scotia to Britain, SC3. These convoys 
travelled at an average speed of 7} to 8 knots and took 
over 15 days on passage. But however slow a convoy 
might be it still offered the safest way of crossing the 
Atlantic, The U-boats showed no mercy to the stragglers 
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The destructive career of U48. Our map shows the positions of the sinkings of Allied merchant shipping. Each color 
represents one of U48's 11 voyages in action. Her victims, of 8 nations, included 34 freighters and 13 tankers. 


Name 


1st voyage 


30 September 1939 (3) Firby 


2nd voyage 
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BSoptember1939 (1) Royal Sceptre 


8Soptember1939 (2) Winkleigh 


12 Octobor 1939 (4) Emile Miguet 
13 October 1939 (5) Heronspool 


13 October 1939 (6) Louisiana 


14 Detober 1939 (7) Sneaton 


17 October 1939 (8) City of Mandalay 


SS eee 


British Monare 661 t 
(British) 
Moordrecht 49: T 


7th voyage 
14 September 1940 (29) Alexandros 4,343 Freighter 
(Greek) 
Freighter 
(British) 
1,060 Displ. Sloop 
(RN) 
11,081 Liner 
(British) 
Freighter 
(British) 
Freighter 
(British) 


15 September 1940 (30) Empire Volunteer 5,319 


15 September 1940 (31) HMS Dundee 
17 September 1940 (32) City of Benares 
18 September 1940 (33) Marina 5,088 
21 September 1940 (34) Magdalena 3,118 


21 September 1940 (35) 


Blairangus 4,409 


21 September 1940 (36)  Broompark 5.136 


who broke down, got lost, or even refused to accept the 
discipline of the convoy out of fear. 

The eighth cruise of U48 lasted until the third week of 
October 1940 and accounted for six more victims—five 
British and one Norwegian. In a space of little more than 
five weeks at sea Bleichrodt had sunk 79,000 tons of 
shipping. On his return from the October cruise Adm. 
Dönitz awarded him the Knight's Cross, an honor which 
had also been given to Schultze in March. 

Bleichrodt now left U48 to take over U67, and in an 
unusual reversal of procedure Herbert Schultze now 
returned to take over his old command. Normally submarine 
commanders move on to more modern boats, and so it 
was rare for an ‘ace’ to go back to what was by this time a 
relatively old boat. But it does help to explain U48's 
remarkable score of shipping sunk, for she was commanded 
throughout her fighting career by three highly successful 
officers. 

Her 9th cruise began at the end of January 1941 and 
lasted about a month. The Battle of the Atlantic was fiercer 
than it had been during the ‘Happy Time’ in mid-1940. 

Even the best submariners were finding the going harder. 
Schultze was only able to sink two ships, But the next 
cruise was more successful, with four ships sunk between 
29 March and 2 April 1941, 

The 11th cruise—U48's last—yielded her a further four 
victims (4-12 June 1941). 

U48 destroyed 309,347 tons of shipping—51 merchant- 


1940 (37) 
1940 (38) 
1940 (39) 


1940 (40) 
1940 (41) 
1940 (42) 


11th voyage 
4June 1941 (49) Wellfield Tanker 
(British) 
Freighter 
(British) 
Tanker 

(Dutch) 
Freighter 
(British) 


6 June 1941 (50) Tregarthen 


8 June 1941 (51) Pendrecht 


12 June 


1941 (52) 


Empire Dew 


*GRT (Gross Register Tonnage) is a capacity measurement for merchant 
ships and is not the same as displacement, 


men and one warship, HMS Dundee. Her Leading Engineer, 
Oberleutnant (Sub-Lieutenant) Zúrn, had been awarded 
the Knights Cross in April, and when Herbert Schultze 
decommissioned U48 on 12 June 1941, he was awarded the 
Knight's Cross with Oak Leaves to celebrate his achieve- 
ments. In U48 he had sunk 171,522 tons of enemy shipping 
and had inflicted terrible losses on the British war effort. 

The 7th Flotilla now moved from Kiel to France to join 
the other flotillas operating from the Biscay bases. But 
U48 was not one of them. She was too old and worn-out 
for operational duties, and in July 1941 she joined the 26th 
Flotilla for training. This flotilla operated out of Pillau in the 
Baltic, and with so many new U-boats coming into service 
such training formations were more important than ever, 
In April 1942 U48 transferred to the 21st Flotilla, also at 
Pillau. In October 1943 she was taken out of service and 
was relegated to the 3rd Unterseeboots-Lehrdivision 
(ULD, or Submarine Instructional Division). Her last 
commander was Oberleutnant Todenhagen. It fell to him 
to give the melancholy order to scuttle her at Neustadt on 
3 May 1945. 

The U-boat Arm along with the rest of the German 
armed forces had finally succumbed to the overwhelming 
pressure of air attack, the Russian advance from the East 
and the Allied advance from the West. On 7 May Donitz, 
now Hitler's successor as Germany's Fuehrer, broadcast 
orders to his U-boats to surrender. Over 1,100 of the 
enormous fleet built between 1935 and 1945 had been 
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AA Headline in the British ‘Daily Herald’ 10 days after 
the 11,081 -ton British liner City of Benares became U48's 
32nd victim while taking evacuees to Canada. 


sunk and a further 221 were scuttled, Only a handful fell 
into Allied hands. 

After 1941 it was no longer possible for U-boat com 
manders to sink the enormous numbers of ships that U48 
and the others had sunk. Apart from the brief return of the 
‘Happy Time’ in the first half of 1942, when ill-protected 
American shipping was slaughtered by the U-boats the 
rest of the U-boat war was a grim struggle. In the spring 
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Six Evacuee Childre 


“BEING TORPEDOED 


QIX OF THE CHILDREN NAMED AS LOST, AFTER 
THE TORPEDOING OF THE EVACUEE LINER CITY 
IN MID-ATLANTIC LAST WEEK, ARE 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1940 


a la aS 
\ The crew of the 5,600-ton German cruiser Emden 
greet U48 as the latter returns to Kiel after one of those 
voyages so damaging to enemy merchant shipping. 


of 1943 the U-boats suffered a staggering blow. Allied 
countermeasures got the upper hand, and though the 
U-boats fought back they never regained the initiative. 
Like an old warhorse, U48 retired from the battle to rest on 
her laurels. She and the dedicated men who manned her 
had played their part in bringing the U-boats close to 
victory. But their opponents’ resources prevailed 
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